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THE POLITICAL EXAMINER. 


END OF DESPOTISM. 

* Ile won’t die,” said my Uncle Toby ; and when contra- 
dicted on the point, that excellent man grew vexed, and 
swore he should not die. Worthy people are everywhere 
persuading themselves, or trying hard at least to persuade 
one another, that there is nothing, after all, the matter with 
the Emperor, except the rheumatics, which, whether in the 
form of toothache or lumbago, nobody gets any pity for. 
But unlike Uncle Toby, these good folk are not disin- 
terested. They hold consols or shares, or they are con- 
cerned somehow in speculation; and they have been told so 
so often, that at last they have come to believe, that the 
Empire in France really means peace and prosperity for 
Europe; and that upon the life of Napoleon III. the 
existence of the Empire hangs. We shall not discuss 
the latter point just now, because, if his Majesty 
happens to live a few years more, as, upon the 
whole, we think he is likely to do, the conditions of the 
problem will have been essentially changed, and all discus- 
sion of such a contingency must be for the present worse 
than idle. But the former is a very different matter; and 
it is one which can hardly be affected, if at all, by the 
accident whether in the present year or in 1875 another 
of the Ozsars takes his place with Augustus among the 
gods, . 

But have the industrious and peaceable inhabitants of this 
or of any other country a real and substantial interest in the 
longevity of the Emperor? Apart from the claims which 
Imperialism, as a system of rule, may have on the prefer- 
ence of the French people, of what benefit has his Majesty 
been to European communities? The Second Empire 
at its inauguration was said to be, peace, yet its author has 
been engaged in three wars more costly and sanguinary than 
those by which his Uncle won his fame as a conqueror, and 
built up his power as a monarch. Neither has Napoleon III. 
prevented other States from going to war, or proved him- 
self able to interpose as a mediator for the restoration of 
peace, Poland revolted, and he was urged to succour her; 
but he failed to do so, and left her to perish. When 
Denmark was attacked by two powerful neighbours she 
invoked his aid ; he could not, or would not interpose, and 
the gallant little kingdom was rent in twain. The revolting 
States of America sued to him for help, and bid him name 
his price. Even the decrepid and decaying Bourbons 
did not fear abetting transatlantic rebellion in their 
day; and they reaped a splendid harvest of military 
renown and international sympathy from their interven- 
tion. His Imperial Majesty approved the cause of Secession 
undisguisedly, and declared that it would be for the 
interests of monarchy and of France that the American 
Union should be broken up. Nevertheless, he shrunk 
from the attempt and allowed the internecine strife to 
drag its slow length along. His most intimate con- 
tinental ally was attacked by her rival. Misinformed as 
to the strength of her military organisation, he believed, 
as all the world believed, that Austria could hold her 
own. But after Konniggratz it was clear that France, and 
France alone, could stay the onward course of Prussian 








- | pected and France hoped for an order of the day to cross 
the Rhine; but hopes, expectations, and entreaties all 
proved vain, and the boasted arbiter of human destiny 
wavered until the carnage of Sadowa had sealed Austria’s 
fate. How, then, has he in any sense proved a guarantor 
against war, whether waged by French arms or waged 
without them ? 

We hear it senselessly and irra y said that Napo- 
leon III. has been not only the architect of new Paris and 
the adorner of all the other cities of France, and thereby 
the employer of labour, the patron of art, and the pro- 
moter of every sort of enterprise, but the author of new 
trade, the reviver of old manufacture, the inventor of an 


nearly every article of comfort and luxury have advanced ; 
joint-stock enterprises modelled on schemes chartered by 
him have dazzled and fascinated commercial men in every 
civilised community to an extent and to a degree never 
known before. In a word, there is not a plausible and well- 
dressed schemer, jobber, or adventurer in public or private life 
throughout Christendom who has not instinctively learned 
to feel glad if not grateful for the prolongation of the Napo- 
leonic régime; and there is not a dupe whose time, whose 
thoughts, and whose money have been absorbed and wasted 
in the glittering speculations of the last eighteen years 
who has not been taught to regard his Imperial Majesty as 
the crowned Cagliostro of our time. But what is the net 
result of all to the tax-paying millions who do not 
gamble? From the day that the Presidential chair 
was exchanged for an Imperial throne, the naval and 
military expenditure of our own and of every other country 
in Europe has gone on steadily increasing because that 
of France has done so; until at length civilisation and 
industry in Christendom totters and staggers beneath the 
mischievous and ruinous load. The struggle for existence 
has thus become more and more embittered to the mass of 
mankind. 5,500,000 men are at this moment under arms in 
Europe ; and no remonstrances or expostulations in journals, 
pulpits, congresses, or parliaments, seem to have the least 
effect in persuading the tesponsible rulers of any other 
country that they can dare reduce their armaments so long 
as France is armed to the teeth, and her resources are 
wielded by one man. How far all this might be changed, 
should the absolutist Emperor subside into a mere consti- 
tutional King, we know not. But in that case, would the 
same importance continue to attach to the life of the 
wearer of the Crown? The prevalent question of to-day 
is not one of solicitude about the health of the man, but 
of doubt as to the consequences that may ensue from a 
discontinuance of his despotism. Soon or late that dis- 
continuance must occur, either by the giving up of his 
political system, or by his giving up the ghost. We should, 
of course, prefer the less sudden transition ; but, come 
when it may, it cannot but be a direct relief and benefit to 
us and to the rest of the human race. 








THE IRISH EDUCATION QUESTION. 


It has long been foreseen that the question of national 
education, as a corollary immediate and inevitable to that 
of an ascendant establishment, would prove, if possible, 
still more difficult of solution. When calling on Parlia- 
ment last year to adopt his memorable resolutions in favour 
of disestablishment and disendowment, the Premier stated 
frankly that a reform of Trinity College, Dublin, would 
become necessary if the measures he recommended regard - 

ing the Church were passed ; and the Secretary for Ireland 
fully acknowledged the force of this legislative obligation 
when requesting Mr Fawcett not to press his motion on the 


used by Mr Fortescue, to the. effect that an — 
examining body, having power to confer university degrees, 
would be easier to organise than any system of collegiate 
discipline equally acceptable to all creeds, was supposed by 
some to indicate a foregone conclusion by the Cabinet in 


Home Secretary promptly repudiated any such meaning on 
the part of his colleague ; and, though he did not say so 
in as many words, the impression left on the minds of his 
hearers generally was, that the question had never, in point 
of fact, been made the subject of deliberation by the pre- 
sent Government. More pressing, if not more important. 
topics, had fully occupied them ; and, no doubt, the wisest 


unlimited system of financial inflation and public credit| rule of a Constitutional Miniatzy j is that embodied in the 
at home and abroad, without parallel in the annals of|maxim—sufficient for the Session are the perplexities 
industry. The prices not only of living and house-rent | thereof. 
in Paris but of living. and house-rent everywhere have) ripens so much faster than it ever did before, it would be 
steadily risen since the coup d’état of 1851; the prices of | worse than a waste of time to set the stone of argument 


In these days especially, when public opinion 


rolling in council or senate, until the suitable opportunity : 
is at least fairly in sight for coming to a practical decision, 
Until Parliament had once and for all determined that in 
Ireland no particular form of religion should be taught or 
encouraged by law, it might fairly be called premature to 
ask for the secularisation of the great educational institu- 
tions which haye been so long endowed and _ privileged 
by statute in connection with the system of a Church 
Establishment. On the other hand it is felt, we may, 
almost say universally, that the position of these institu- 
tions has been completely turned by the great measure of . 
last Session. It is now no longer tenable, as even its 
official defenders own; for they have themselves already , 
sent a flag of truce, and offered to adnsis.thoas within the 
walls whom they were brought up in the way of regarding | 
as enemies, on certain reasonable terms. Parliament will 
have to say aye or no as to the sufficiency of the conditions ; 
and in case they should be thought inadequate to secure 
academic justice and peace in future, Parliament will have 
to alter and amend them. Let us see what they are, and 
endeavour to form an estimate of what they ought to be. 
The governing body, which consists of the Provost, 
appointed by the Crown, and the seven Senior Fellows of 
Trinity College, chosen for life, for their superior attain- 
ments in science and learning, are now all of them members 
of the Anglican Church. Most of the other dignitaries of 
the University are by the provisions of its charter required 
to profess the Royal founder’s creed. Elizabeth and her 
Ministers no doubt believed that not merely the nobles and 
the gentry, but the bulk of the traders, husbandmen, and 
the residue of the common folk, would gradually come to 
be of her mind concerning religion. We know how the 
experiment failed, although the acknowledgment of its 
failure was by one cause or other delayed till yesterday. 
But having been at length made, and the ruling body of the 
University having publicly signified their acquiescence in the 
change, they wisely offered to put their institution in accord 
with it. They think that certain bequests of Archbishop 
King and other private benefactors, amounting in all to 
some 5,000/. a year, ought to be secured for the teaching of 
those tenets of Episcopalian Protestantism which are exclu- 
sively named by them in their respective deeds of gift: and 
about this we believe no one will raise any question. They say 
they are willing that the University of Dublin should be con} 
verted into a University of Ireland, and that their exclusive 
body should be modified so as to include suitable representa- 
tives of all other creeds in just and reasonable proportions. 
To the principle of this reform there is reason to suppose 
that no exception will be taken. So far so well. But when 
we come to look further into the matter we find, to our . 
infinite regret, how widely discrepant are the views enter- 
tained by insiders and outsiders. The Provost of Trinity 
and his reverend associates in the existing board offer 
absolute and entire equality of privilege, distinction, and 
advantage, to Catholic and Presbyterian youth, whom they 
wish to see in future brought up together as fellow country~ 











aggrandisement. Austria retreated, and the world ex- 


subject at the close of last Session. Some general phrases 
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men. What the Presbyterian clergy and laity may have previous to the revolt was the scene of fierce and pitiless 
to say to the invitation we know not. Neither have we|contention bepween freessoilers and defenders of the ‘ Divine 
any means of acouratély judging what the intelligent) Insti " there now peigns tranquillity : and the result is 
Catholic laity may in general think of the proposal,|seen in a form every way notable. The —* is 
Many of them we know, indeed, haye always desired this | extracted from the New York Times, under date . 27. 

consummation, as is proved by the fact that many of them} Sr Lours, AUG. 26.—The National Land Company completed a 
have from time to time entered their sons as students of | ale to-day, for the Kansas Pacific Railroad Company, of 32,000/partridges which are as yet scarcely bigger than so many 
Trinity College, even as hitherto constituted; and that a oe of land to the ——— of ve ae ae thrushes. This is the case in Bucks, where the sportsman, 
still greater number have sent their sons to the Queen’s Col- pon Ben EE santa — pon *— iying from four}#0m among the whirring wings of a large covey, has to 
leges of Cork and Galway. These latter, it will be remem-|to twenty miles from the line of the road gorth-west ef Junction single out the parent birds for execution, letting the younger 
bered, were founded expressly by an Adminjstratiop of whieh * average price paid was about 3dollars 75 cepts per aere. Members . In many situations—in the face of a 
Mr Gladstone was a member, upon this very principle of | Zighteen members of the colony have already arrived and com-| glare of sunlight, for example, or through a mist of rain— 
mixed education; and although the system thus established | ™eBed the improvement of the lands. The colony is composed |this is a somewhat difficult feat to accomplish ; although 


: - | of a good class of emigrants, and each member is represented to : ~ egg : : . 
and endowed Parliament has always been called in ve : ’ dene. Wak ok ie il when the birds rise singly, there is a peculiar whistle about 
" have sufficient menny $0 900k pie iret |ehe flight of an old and strong bird which is unmistakable, 


question by some of the Roman Catholic prelates, it has|reach Kansas during the coming fall and spring. 

year by year won the increased and increasing confidence| ‘This is what comes of “the bubble of democracy (not |! Surrey and Kent coveys have been numerous ; those 
of the laity, more espesially of the middle classes. It is|having burst,” as certain foolish politicians proguosticated |@lier batched consisting of fewer binds than the late 
not intended, we presume, to suppress the three provincial! it would during the war, Had Secession succeeded, the | mes which show morely broods of “squeakers.” In Berks 
colleges, but rather to affiliate them to the one central) Border line would now be bristling with bayonets; and birds have been very plentiful, pretty much under the 
university, so that their students may compete with those| men’s thoughts, instead of being fixed on works of peaceful |*®™° conditions. The chief complaint this year—for sports. 
of Trinity in the attainment of degrees and other dis-| aoy lopment and p | would have been concentrated |™en, like farmers, must always complain of something—is 
ti tions. We naturally look forward to the realisation afta apetiing ab 59 works of fortification, and schemes of the absence of cover. Here and there a patch of clover, 
on @ broader and more comprehensive basis of the anti-| of vengeance and destruction. What a blessed thing both |oF.® field of potatocs, gives shelter to the nestling coveys, 
tarian liberty and equality of culture imperfectly deve-| for — ‘iad Bngland te that idk of BF noble that lie until the dog is able to indicate their whereabouts 
loped by Sir James Graham and Sir Robert Peel. and right honourable prophets prophesied foolishly. |'© his master; bat as e rale, turnip, mustard, and similar 
But against this plan Oardinal Cullen and his episcopal] How satisfactory it is to think that in all that great con-|‘T0Ps re poor and scant, while the continued dry 
brethren loudly and vehemently protest. In another column |tinent from Greenland to Honduras there is not now man,| Weather has inde ‘shooting tn stubble an affair of 
will be found a series of resolutions unanim ously agreed to voman, or child that quails beneath the capricious the utmost diffcalty. The small bright eye of the 
by thom, in which they declare that mixed education st|frown of Med owner, The interest in party- partridge spies his enemy from afar off; and while the 
collége or school is subversive of Catholic faith and morals,| politics for the moment seems to flag save where|®Portsman catches a glimpse of two or three curved necks 
and that nothing will content them but a breaking up of|the elections are taking place for Governors and other and small heads — * ———— 
the venerable institution which its rulers had proposed to|executive officers in certain States. California, Tennes-|*i/ken whistling of wings, and the whole covey disappears 
libéralise and nationalise, in order that its property may be|ssee, and, what is still more important, Pennsylvania, |°V* the hedge, and sails slow ly down the hill and over the 
partitioned among separate and exclusive colleges devoted | choose this time members of the Democratic party instead valley, to settle in some neighbour's fields. The extreme 
to the teaching of different creeds. Not only are Protes-|of Republicans. A close fight is expected in other States, | {*¥Be8 of the ground has almost wholly destroyed scent. 
tants to be excluded by the enforcement of Roman ritual| hitherto swayed by the predominant opinion ; but to what |/t was thought that the few but welcome showers which 
and observance from the provincial colleges supported / extent this change of sentiment may reach it is not for us fell on Monday —* bat the preceraoes of 9 steady down- 
by Parliamentary grants at Galway or at Cork, but the|to say. Meanwhile death has laid its heayy hand upon|l! of rain, which would not only improve the condition 
revenues derived from certain estates now held by Prinity the Senate and the Administration. Mr Rawlins, who since of the ground so far as the sportsman is concerned, but 
College must be transferred, we are told. to the College the accession of General Grant to the Presidency has greatly relieve the farmer's mind with regard to his green 
in St Btephen's Green of which Dr Newman was for some /filled the office of Secretary for War, has been cut off in | °°P* Doutsltes she pain thet then fell id a vest amecunt 
years the Rector. Simultaneously with the promulgation the prime of life. A still greater loss to the public service |°f 8°04; and yet both farmers and sportsmen would have 
of these episcopal demands, a Pastoral is addressed by|is that of Mr William Pitt Fessenden. For many years | pleased to see a good deal more of it. In the mean- 
Cardinal Cullen to the priesthood of his diocese, denouncing! Senator for Maine and Chairman of more than one im-|time there is prospect of capital shooting for the later 
the Government Model Schools, because they are unsecta- | portant Committee, he was called on by Mr Lincoln in eee Poe pe Wines. Ty rar), Yaes cover 
rian ; and solemnly depriving parents who may send their! 1864 to take the place of Finance Minister, in the room of | Wil! have grown up, while the young broods will have 
children thither of the use of the sacraments. We forbear Mr Chase, who had been appointed Ohief Judge of the|**tived at maturity. There is, on the whole, no scarcity 
to comiment on these things, because we have no wish to Federal Court. Mr Fessenden remained only for eight of birds; nor do they seem, considering the dryness of the 
inflame the prejudices at all times too easily awakened months a member of the Cabinet, which he quitted to re-| #8 and the bareness of cover, very wild. When the 
upon the subject. But we cannot allow such assertions sume his duties in the Senate. He acquiesced, as may be German’ bathe ‘and ‘the French watering-pleow have sont 
of anti-social and anti-national authority to pass, with- remembered, in the introduction of the Bill im — ee eee 

out words of grave and earnest warning that, if seriously President Johnson, whose conduct he thought required eport awelting thelr return. 
urged, they can only end in disappointment, and in the legislative investigation; but, upon the evidence, he was a Nine aherdys Dese's mantles Of Suspeme = mt 20 
dissovistion and disruption of the Liberal party. ‘of opinion that no charge of moral or political delinquency |°%® 288 thought fit to treat the partridge philosophically — 
F — had been established; and, followed by six of his colleagues ay Wenns Wiis Slee GE progres ot 8 tee Whit pleys f0 


f the Republi he voted f it iuportant a part in the internal economy of England. Here 
HOW THINGS LOOK IN THE UNITED STATES. bed. * * jent f Lia gee fi pay placa is a bird which regulates the migratory movements of the 


Ii is but four since the close of the civil war, and the humiliation of victi .__|nation, which times the sitting of Parliament, and performs 
years war, an umiliation of a conviction. Few moderate and im imilar feats; and yet no one has stopped to inquire what 


already its deep wounds seem to be in a fair way of healing’; partial men will question the integrity and patriotism of 
and the reeuperative energies of the Commonwealth appear his motives; and the historian ye ‘Vnited States, freea| Particular advantages have enabled this bird, so much 
to be fast effacing the traces of ruin and disaster. A good from the disturbing influence of party strife, will probably | emed 9s 4 delicacy, and so persistently hunted by every- 
harvest satisfies the West, while a fair trade contents the commend an act, which at the time exposed Mr Fessenden |°4Y from year to year, to increase and multiply in the 
East. Manufactures, if not as profitable as they used to to no little reproach and obloquy. He was confessedly an land. The partridge is the bird of England, Mot only 
be in New England, by reason of the higher price of labour, able and accomplished man, of great experience in affairs, does it offer capital amusement in the way of sport, but it 
are nevertheless carried on at a reasonable profit; while and of high moral qualities. His loss is deeply and de- is worth the trouble of shooting, and it manages to flourish 
the agriculture of the South, which, by the logic of seces- servedly deplored, in spite of universal and constant pursuit. It may be said 
sion, ought by this time to have been finally annihilated that the partridge multiplies and fills our fields with coveys 
rg bm * of bondmen to till the soil, is not’ THE SHOOTING SEASON season after season, not because it is peculiarly —92 
only actually to a t extent renovated : : a our climate, but because of the protective laws which 
. a ane aaa ted ‘The lamentations which last autumn wore heard over|i; Bat then other birds—the woodsock, the quail, the 


*!landrail, the snipe, for example—have also the benefit of 
lucrative s wont : ay ; " : — laws ; i the 
at so at wont to tn hemos lsan, Us in —— 
stand what it really — and are takin to cde — 90, RANE: Chat. we connect get near these large and the number of pheasants; and yet pheasants are only 
for hire “ just the same as white men.” Cares baggers —* seca ity that is only equivalent to giving the increased by a method of presery ation which reduces them 
are jeered, and sometimes jostled whee they come South (ear ——— os * ass rie pretty much to the condition of the inhabitants of 4 
in seaseh , Or sus 1 PE ; 
— ded pers tg —* seg Brie Northern | for a whole year, to give the birds of a particular district a Seg he bag pene. 2s = —* Frat re sad 
places which their en — da ——— : obance of multiplying. Next year, with anything of Inck its inate 7* — = ae T ‘trom the 
to fertilise. By the old t theo —J —— —* te he westher, the shooting must be magnificent, Now Prince of Wales down to one’s baker cag Pe Tete must 
of white skins and straight bien mpossible that men |this next year has. arrived, these expectations have been|. of shooting in September ; and it is the partridge which 
these high latitudes; but the «. righ: pentane ig a la tl The numerous ooveys left over | ears the brunt of this annual thirst for blood fh is tros 
proved. Thousands of farms rg d — —— —2* 4 not ineressed in arithmetionl ratio, that the partridge was not always treated as we treat him 
pee actually thus cultivated. Bhs hiteaas gore for piel arly ——— —* * strangest | now—that is to say, the — ha of a sportsman 
negroes than all the . ; J among ds 
wie ne te prance een ns eer nwt Bea pe 
cipatin / ° 2 season. . : : 
— B Soars fear of a —— for ex· was only a lucky turn of sunshine that brought the harvest re wwe a * wd mts ye ae — * at he 
In the middle States rate thee qe _ [in safely at the last moment, and caused the price of wheat, Gilbert Whe ; ie __indigna — 
likewise taking place. We Rhdod Weak te progress is}in defiance of ordinary expectation, to fall considerably.|of 1740 and —— — pat | a degree 
’ 4 for the two years| But this spell of fine weather, which came in to ripen the] that parties of unreasonable sportsmen killed twenty and 


corn, and let it be well gathered, could not do much with 
the partridges, which had been grievously thinned by 
acold May and an inclement June, In some counties, 
it is true, the birds have suffered Jess than in others ; 
though everywhere they seem to be backward in 
growth. “In some parts, large broods are met with of 
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imes thirty brace in a day.” Faney the look ofjarbitrarily disregarded im Whitehall fashion, But the |only told by their un- j 
astonishment of a modern sportsman on being called | Vestry of Clerkenwell knows ite duty and, we have no doubt, “ by un-found-out associates that 
unreasonable because of his having shot twenty brace of will perform it. 


birds in a-single day! These are not the paltry figures at} The Board of Guardians of St Pancras have been losin 
which he aims. He contemplates having it announced in little time in availing themselves of a provision in may try to talk themselves into a sort of half-awake belief 


" »|in Oommittee in the Metropolis Poor Act of last Session, that it is so now and then; but even with them it makes 
one of the sporting wosklies that himself ,“ and party "| tnersby orphan or deserted children may be boarded out| *ll the'difference whether in any particular case the briber | 
bagged, on the 1st, a hundred and forty brace of partridges, |instead of being sent to the already overcrowded district |i# on their side, or the bribed has voted against them, Tho 
to say nothing of pheasants and hares. But the question | school, The experience of the Scottish Poor Law is clear| >iggest briberies we ever knew were perpetrated by most 
arises whether the moderation of our ancestors in making|upon the advantages of this system. Most valuable evi-|Teligious and gracious patterns of respectability, and in 
up bags arose from their modesty and self-control, or from | dence was given before a Select Committee which sat this fairness we are bound to own that we speak impartially of 
the scarcity of birds, Is it the partridges or the blood.|Yeat to inquire into the administration of relief in the|burch and Chapel. : 
thirsty aspirations of our sportamen that have increased of |tWH# and counties of Beotland, by Sir John McNeill, who This autumn we have a festival of three choirs of coors 
bs . Ww 1 the enchlien for a lengthened period occupied one of the chief posts in|*¥Ption in unprecedented unison confessing their sins and 
te years! We commend the problem to the gentlemen| +}, Poor-Law Administration north of the Tweed. He|Shanting the refrain of their common transgressions. At 
who have nothing to do in country houses after they have! had seen the two methods extensively tried; and his un- Beverley, N orwieh, and Bridgwater the litany of the Tenth 
doffed their shooting-clothes, dressed, and dined. There! qualified judgment is pronounced in favour of the judicious| Commandment is sung all day from morn till dewy eve, 
are periods of meditation, during those evenings, which are| placing out of children where they can be reared as mem- with occasional variations of that for infractions of the 
now becoming longer, that ought to be profitably occupied | bers of families, and against the miserable system of im- Sixth and Second ; and, for a fortnight now or more, there 
by a few similar conundrums suggested by the present prisoning them in crowds together in parochial schools. has ascended in measured cadence every day the lip-lament 
numbers, diffusion, and independent growth of our hand- 
some and savoury English partridge, 
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venality a crime, The respectable middle-class thousands: 


But we have neither space or leisure to renew the discus-|°f “miserable sinners,” Yet if one asks wherein the 
sion on the merits. Parliament has decided that what is dread of judgment to come consists, the odds are twenty to 
found to work well in Scotland ought at least to have a| 0B? that the reply will be the expression of a fear that the 
full and fair trial in England; and it has thrown upon|‘ssve of a new writ may be suspended for seven years or } 
Boards of Guardians in London the duty of feeling their|*together. In that case the penitents know that there will 
shin fein to iu ea ah ee 
: Dr Edmonds in the Board of St Pancras, whose rate-|°!®% and, ike the distran . armoutn, 

Our local authorities in the Metropolis. are setting to pay be met with good reason aghast at the inordinate cost | Content with a lower price per head proportionate to their 
work in good earnest to fulfil the obligations newly laid with which they are threatened, for gigantic buildings for|!essened comparative value. This is all. Threats of pro- 
upon them by Parliament, Several statutes have been| i144 incarceration of infancy, sickness, and age : rie a now |Secution by the Attorney-General ; hysterical protests of 
lately passed, in which Vestries and Boards of Guardians] that the attention of the guardians is no longer distracted | Personal non-complicity by bankers, magistrates, merchants, 
have been entrusted with administrative powers of very| by the scandal and worry of a court of fishing inquiry into and local functionaries of the best repute; athletic leaders 
great importance, and with executive functions calling for| imaginary malpractices, we trust that they will be able to|'® ges enter. ema to ye ve that something awful in the 
the exercise equally of determination and discretion. The| perform efficiently and well, this new duty for the friendless| “*Y pena ty must ab length be inflicted; and solema 
Legislature evidently thinks very differently of the fitness| "4 forlorn children of their locality. 


assurances in Government organs that the Oabinet have 
of those whom we elect yearly to manage our local affairs, — ———— —8 
from the way in which Government officials, past and 


it is all like the general row and le about 
present, affect to regardthem. According to these political 


Fornwsa, meaning nothing except that we all know we are 
ion ashamed of oursel presen 
fine gentlemen, bose ee! and Guardians are worthy only ee wird ———— 
of being snubbed and abused. As mere middle-class men, 


subtle | Politica] Sunday once over, we are as @ community ready 
engaged in trades or professions, their opinions are entitled 





VESTRIES AND BOARDS OF GUARDIANS. 





CHORUS OF CORRUPTION. 
oO t effect in music, t combinations of ; 
— "of ae. are Jedeaod. inliimpeteatie. It may be ha aw » if we get — * — — yf oe | 
- ° ons . Vv 
to no regard; and as owners or occupiers of rateable pro- — 2 2 — het —* — peace be told by « Oate oy z Country — — Ex. j 
perty, hey ere. to be ineaied a, anworthy af sonfidenos however curious vier, or hateful in wantonness, fail to|M.P.” and other correspondents, that our candour out- 
where the interests of either the poor below them or the Cae he Gack Pai the are egregious, and, as we say, |T228 our discretion, and that we ought rather to on the 
rich above them are concerned. Unofficial spies and offi- euethicaal, The habit wd enllen @ tof woe ———— remnant of the torn mask of electoral virtue, in the faint 
—* ———— —— because it is in no one instance as startling| 4°pe that some day or other it may take to mending itself. 
on he = oben — —⏑⏑—⏑— at, | OF euler oa the spectacle of a maddened rake who com- But we are weary of the profitless im » We want to 
central engine of authority can alone be relied on, we are daily ie eel ig by gulping sn unusual draaght of alcohol. have done with it. We wish to see ealled by their 
told, $9 cryeb and expose local misrule, It isa comfort to For softening influences upon the minds of men, the many- right names, affectation given over, and an honest attempt 
know, that neither Lords or Commons concur in thie inso- voiced chant is more potent than the spell of wonder made to check the prevalence of corruption, 
lent sad — oe — sentiananhs ad. that ——— wrought by the wizard tones wrung from a single violin or How can this be done? Only by telling national 
yee ae oes ent es of both Houses insist| 1. matchless fantasies of a gifted cantatrice, Why? Because| truth, and giving over telling national Hes. This simply ip 
BPem conferring new jurisdiction upon our local elective | nbidden and benign sympathies link us with the one, if|false and contrary to the truth to aay that any clas, any J 
be * ter h ar it tn tr ai — * onour t0 | these be any softness or worth in our souls at all—while the | reed, or any calling in this country, in its heart, considers 
Poe ie ratte et athe eat wise, # Great Fesponsi- |, ichest emotion that is in general awakened in us by the|¢lectoral venality to be morally or inherently a crime; and 
uty, ry ope endl believe thst 8 sense of. thie searal, other, the mere admiration of excellence, we despair of | it is therefore —* impossible to frame any law which 
sacial, and political responsibility is daily becoming more/y ta aine ‘Let us hope that this analogy may| bas any chance of ng justly administered upon that pre 
apd mere ee wor mncogntnn sith. pigense ovtny hold good in social experience and political morals,| tence or assumption. But corruption is acknowled 
aot which affords an evidence shat the confidence of Par-! 0 ators have declaimed, and essayisis spun glittering and| everybody to be a degrading and disreputable vice. Why 
ae snie iesethest — brittle sentences, against the sin and shame of eloetorai not try to deal with it on the basis of reality instead of 
nie in the Vester of Clerkenwell, reapecting ‘the |coruption; but all to as little as Oalvinistic sermons |Sham? To extirpate corruption altogether is no more 
ceedings in the Vestry of, Clerkenwell, respecting the| sink the sinfulness of dancing, proved by the romantio|possible than to put an end to inebriety or gambling. 
entoronmens of fhe Artisans, Dwellings Ae Blot. story of a young woman whose ruin began at a ball, or the | What we have to do, and the only thing we really can * 
—— — — * ym Hacc a * admonitions of a regius professor of divinity, founded on to do, is to keep it down by summary and, pitiless puni 
- or ones —* a ~ abies formed the subject of the sad fate of Pag essai pupil, who lapsed into con-| ment whenever and wherever it is found. We want 


; firmed schis d thre th ich family living,|/egal penalties for bribery, not heavier than the public 
careful reports by the medical officer and the surveyor of coe — * * ane | * oe * by New —18 ——————⏑— 


he Pc a, Atpica how | one nd uss ns ther sie hy oe oon gn 

have an op ty of being heard before any final decision} In the first recess of a new Parliament we are used to ns follow J proof of — Am. the expuhien 

is taken. they can show themselves able and willing to listen for plaintive recitatives descriptive of the personal of the — trom the electors’ list. We teal war * 

put the premises in tenantable and wholesome repair, af sufferings of heroes of the hustings, and loud inveötives 1... «hy not weed our constituencies? We do not in 

reasonable time is to be given them for doing so, if not,|of material vengeance in deep bass on the heads of the/,, , Athyn Aigo ‘he weeks for years untouched, and 

the order is to be made and executed for demolition ; and| mercenary ministers of evil. Somehow or other, theae .., get into a fuss or a make long faces ‘aa ‘des 

then steps are to be taken for rebuilding. Parliament personal appeais to what are termed “all the better feel- speeches, and employ a bevy ‘of horticulturists at 

has expressly devolved upon local authorities a discre- * of our nature” seem to produce very little eſſeet. 0. wages to clear our flower beds. We do it day by day 

tionary right and duty of saying whether each case is}The very next opportunity the very same things are done cheaply, and without loud talk or explanation of Be Am: 

one for repair or for demolition. We highly commend|over again by the very same sort of rich young men, OF| 114 the result is excellent. The present system of : 

the courage and firmness of Dr Griffiths and Mr Bevan|hardened elderly wicked ones, in the very same sort of| 1:41 iostoral weeds is a disreputable failure. Had we 

in reporting what ought to be done in Clerkenwell ;|way. When successful, their adherents clap their hands,| 14 pottop try some other # 

but we also appreciate fully the circumspection and/| ask no intrusive questions, and rejoice with their purchased an 

forbearance manifested by the Vestry, when discussing the|joy. When beaten, or by some treachery found out, their 

details of each indicted dwelling, and the patience with sa aprungt no say,—what a pity ! their ——— THE WASP WAIST. ‘ 

which they seem to have listened to all that could bejho isappointment may prove a source of blessing ¢ . —2 

said on both sides, It is to their credit, not discredit, that anã the fo a diets elke toce of unstnioen. But of} Men are not disposed, for a variety of hay to ge ; 

they did not all take exactly the same view of particular|the semblance of * at the disclosure of so much dirt, | fere nr the notions of women in . —— 4 

circumstances. Discussion is the English way of get-|or of reprobation of the illegal and immoral expenditure | dress, e greatest latitude ki —* —* pe, 

ting at the whole state of facts; and we- should be very|of so much money, there is not, in private society, a colour, and material ; and it is only when ee ° “ae 
to see local authorities proceed with a hasty or ahigh|pretence. Bribery, like brandy, betting, or the ballet, |sense is top openly —— —* This oo —* 

haul to put in operation so stringent an enactment, fe is a well-bred indulgence, provided it is enjoyed - within protest against the orn ge uld —*& 

virtue and its value will best be proved by enlisting in its|conventional bounds; and even when these are broken, extremely wise, In J rst ae "Then wR ne 

enforcement the approval and sympathy of an impartial|though deliberately and extravagantly, it matters abso- their ways even if ve, beg he ng — 

publie, New laws, like new waggons, have very often ereak- lutely nothi . if the bill be paid as befits that of a reasonable to conclude t, as t t their liv —* stud 

ing wheels; but they come after a little to go smoothly | gentleman. e shame and ruin brought on others}spend by far the larger bastion oO * bia wh der lying 

and noiselessly, Already in Whitechapel, Islington. iad are never spoken, and seldom thought of, J those | how to dress the ves, A —* hastil his 5 

elsewhere, the Act of 1868 has been without difficulty|who want new excitement, and who can afford to pay |about it than the wien taney ew, paren . 

brought into operation; and in many of our great provin-|for jt. The subordinate dupes or tools of expensive con- | costume hey eget tine tod | ineupaile ais. 

cial towns it is found to work well. “Jack Ketch’s War-| tests drop back into obscurity and are soon forgotten, further, that the masculine —* 8* — 

ren” with its haggard crowd of inmates, its barefoot] Wretched devils, who can be expected to care for them f peenensely jndging (i tiga, look ore en WP 

children, its typhus nests, and its unutterable abominations | Poor and few, they and tueir fate excites no interest even | look upon every tolerably good- ooking woman as an angel ; 

of all kinds, will ere be brought within the scope of this} when they happen to be committed for three months, and 

indispensable statute. Pleadings in deprecation, or for delay, have smail fines paid for them. In truth, they cannot be 

are matters of course ; and as we have said, we think it far|said to have lost caste among their own set thereby, and 

better that they should be heard out than flippantly and|when their penalties have been handsomely paid, they are 
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treated the sex, are disposed to regard women with 
distrust, if not with some vague notion of a universal 
revenge; and these find each new fashion only another 
phase of feminine absurdity and vanity. It is highly desi- 
rable therefore that women should be allowed (the phrase 
suggests a possible restriction which, we fear, does not 
exist) to dress pretty much as See eae 
themselves with cnr combinations of colour, and such 
‘orms of costume, as they think most suited to their various 
uirements. 
In one direction, however, every man who has got any 
sort of influence over the womankind of his family or circle 
is imperatively bound to interfere. The abomination of 
tight-lacing must not be allowed to spread amongst us. 
We are not quite sure that fashion contemplates any imme- 


2: 


should be used. It may be that the flinging open of the 
correspondence-columns of the newspapers in the dull 
season has had something to do with the re-appearance of 
i r, but it is not the less necessary that such 
incipient tentatives should be checked at once. Somewhere 
about two years ago a magazine which is chiefly addressed 
to girls started, for its own purposes doubtless, this sub- 
ject, and. endeavoured to combat the notion that tight- 
— was injurious to the frame. It was auspected at 
the time that this periodical was nothing more nor less 
than the organ of the stay-makers, who had been deprived 
of their means of subsistence by the extinction of crinoline. 
This underhand effort to resuscitate a pernicious custom pro- 
voked @ good deal of indignation ; and we fancy that it was 
then abandoned. However, our old foe appears in a new 
place ; and in the sacred columns of the Times, the spectre 
is again paraded before us, by one or two 
ts whose method of logic inclines us to believe 
belong to the sex which is principally interested 
The first point on which these correspon- 
ist is that a small waist is pleasing to the eye, and 
is that a woman may “ cultivate her figure ’’— 
is the gentle euphemism which describes the squeezing 
of the be—with impunity from physical injury. It 
true enotgh that a small waist is an additional grace to 
that is otherwise etrical and graceful. 
can deny this fact. But there is no greater 
for the “cultivator” to imagine that a 
, which betrays its artificial origin, can be 
men with anything else than derision or 
m . Is it wonder, or pity, or contempt that 
is the predominant feeling when one observes a wasp- 
like body tapering down to an abnormally small waist, the 
waist unnaturally round, the dress obviously strained, the 
whole body apparently balanced so as to prevent the com- 
figure from breaking in two halves? A more 
absurd spectacle it is impossible to conceive; and it is one 
which suggests some other reflections, not very flattering 
to the owner of the insect-waist. We presume that girls 
make fools of themselves in this way in order to convey to 
others the notion that they are peculiarly sylph-like and 
graceful. They wish ꝛX in the eyes of their male 
admirers as light, , angelic creatures, who are 
scarcely subject to the vulgar necessities of hunger. Un- 
fortunately, the impression conveyed is exactly the reverse. 
The lover cannot look at his mistress’s eyes for thinking of 
her waist, and ——— how she can smile under her 
ightly-clasping bars of cane. In spite of himself, he 
—* an anatomist. He mentally dissects her. He 
cannot help thinking of those plates in books of physiology, 
showing the position of the ribs anterior and posterior to 
the practice of tight-lacing, While he ought to be looking 
at her face, he is, in imagination, contemplating her lungs. 
When she sighs, it is not of her affection he thinks ; he is 
considering the action of her diaphragm. It is impossible 
for-the tenderest and most idealistic of lovers to discern 
the poetry of a mechanical waist. 
As for the injurious effects of the practice, no corre- 
spondence in the Times or elsewhere will alter definite 
scientific facts, We are heartily glad to perceive that the 
Lancet has in the good work of smiting down these 
fallacies with sledge-hammer of its authority. We 
imagine, however, that the physical injuries produced by 
tight-lacing must be apparent to every one; and that it is 
only a piece of hypocrisy on the part of its advocates to say 
that they know of no cases of such injury. The Lancet 
only repeats what ought to be known to every school-girl 
who studies physiological questions and answers in her 
classes, For the free motion of the lungs, free motion of 
the ribs is —— Compress the ribs by tight-lacing, 
and you would prevent the lungs from obtaining air but 
action of the diaphragm, which involves a method 
of breathing directly destructive of the harmonious working 
of the internal system. “ Breathing, as it is thus carried on, 
produces downward Beep instead of lateral expansion, 
increasing the difficulties under which the digestive organs, 
com out of shape by the constriction of the waist, 
do their work, and causing displacements and derangements 
which create perhaps more domestic unhappiness than any 
other circumstance in life. . . . And we do not hesitate to 
say that to the practice of tight-lacing is due a very large 
number of distressing female ailments, over and beyond 
those derangements of digestion and circulation to which 
“ao * — 
may be urged if women will kill themselves in 
order to attract admiration and gratify their vanity, they 
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lacing arc not confined to the subject of the experiment. 


affect the health of the next generation. The more imme- 
diate results are a mass of needless complaints which make 
@ woman an infliction upon her friends as well as a misery 
to herself. Constant headaches, the querulousness of 
temper attendant upon restraint and pain, and the thousand 
ills of indigestion are part of the harvest of evil which 
follows tight-lacing, and in which many an unhappy hus- 
band has been forced to share. For a woman to have 
constant: headaches who has produced them by her own 
wilful folly might be as a merited punishment, 


the husband as upon herself.. Probably, however, he reaps 
a deserved punishment for having been foolish enough to 
marry a girl given up to tight-lacing, or for having been 
weak enough to let his wife fall into the habit. Perhaps 
if it were well understood that our marrying young men— 
looking forward to their future domestic comfort—were 
disposed to keep clear of girls devoted to the ruinous 
practice of tight-lacing, the insect-waist would disappear, 
and there would be an end to coffin-corsets. 





THE POOR OF EUROPE. 
L—At THE Source. 


It is a singular fact, undoubted as it is singular, that 
we have gradually perfected the most improvident machinery 
for treating our improvident poor ; and that, although we 
have piled up impenetrable stores of opinion on Poor-law 
matters, we have left the root of the evil untouched. The 
men—they are not many—who have been at the pains of 
penetrating the ugly shell of poverty in the land, have ex- 
claimed with one voice that the English poor owe half their 
misery to their vices, and almost the other half to their 
ignorance ; but the efforts to eliminate the vices have been 
few, confused, and spasmodic, while the assaults on the ignor- 
ance have been hampered by the conflict of creeds. That 
which is the most striking part of the general confusion—of 
the multitudinous effort—making in every direction but 
advancing in none, is thé improvidence which overspreads 
the whole scene. The poor, who are to be helped when the 
throng of rival doctors shall have been whipped into order, 
are charged, in the first place, with improvidence ; and their 
accusers are examples of the vice which they condemn and 
denounce. In the cellar of the costermonger there is most 
woeful waste. The English housewife casts to the rubbish- 
heap the vegetable and bone, of which her French sister 
makes a comforting and sustaining meal. The costermonger, 
with waste in the cellar which serves him for home, aggra- 
vates the hardship of his lot by his public-house orgies, 
drinking bare the backs of his children and dry the breast 
of his babe. Of the balance of the wage brought home the 
poor wife scatters a part—for she is ignorant of the pot aw 
feu, the pignatta,—the stew-pot wherein all the scraps hold- 
ing in solution carbon and nitrogen adaptable to the human 
economy should be. I was talking only a few days since 
with the Ordinary of Newgate, in one of the new cells, when 
he pointed to the prisoner’s ing, and thence proceeded to 
touch on the dogged unwillingness of the poor to put away 
the foul, disease-communicating bedsteads upon which they 
huddle themselves, for clean and sweet iron, and bed-clothes 
at once cheap and impenetrable by vermin. Such a change 
would economise room, promote health, and relieve the slender 
purse ; and yet the poor will not adopt it. The consequence 
is that the convict sleeps more wholesomely than the 
labourer or the costermonger, to the scandal of the world, 
that will not inquire closely how this ray: mys The truth 
being that the authorities dare not imitate the squalor of the 
thriftless, ignorant poor, and make the criminal’s couch as bad 
as the outcast’s—for the sufficient reason that dirt breeds pes- 
tilence ; that the most rotten of bedsteads is dearer than the 
roughest of hammocks; and that health is cheaper than 
disease 


We are improvident enough in the organisation of our 
prisons without adding to our expenses by making them 
unhealthy, in order to reduce the convict’s comforts below 
the level of those of the poorest man on the right side of 
the walls. 

The poor are improvident in all countries—most impro- 
vident, so far as pes experience reaches at this date, in 
England. In bed board, in daily babits and methods of 
distributing their money to supply the absolute necessities of 
human nature, in their pleasures as well as in their business, 
they cannot look beyond the hour, nor get the steady, intel- 
ligent force to b through the trammels of trade which 
prevent them from obtaining their just money’s worth. These 
are melancholy facts, but they are not peculiar to the y 
Abroad we are regarded asa ul race. The improvidence 
which gives a sharper pang to the poor man’s life is caught 
from the grades above him, reaching to those in which are 
his governors—framers of the law that is meant to meet his 
poverty, to assuage and dispel it. 


There is a poverty in England which is peculiar to 
the country. It has not its parallel in any continental 
community. It is the genteel poverty that starves and 


shrinks from the public eye. The pinch of hunger under 
faded silks and satins is sharpest. The stealthy gentility 
that creeps hither and thither for work in the twilight hours, 
that none may know how the family that had its routs 
and drums is reduced to common industry, is represented by 
troops of skeletons in society. When the needle that has 
owen aoe S = — —* 5 is 
vulgarised by stitching irts for shilli e eyes 
that direct it are scalded with bitter tears. These ein 
honteuz are a host terribly numerous in our social body. 
The young men crowd to the city to become clerks, and 
legions of them fall lower and still lower in the labour 
market, to fill all the dismal positions which belong to 
unclassed —— ee sem nursery- 
governesses, or have “Jarger houses than uire”’—-one 
of the falsehoods with which sham | poverty veils 
itself, Briefly, there is a middle class of educated want 
in England, which is not tobe matched for extent or depth of 
suffering in any other community. One reason why the 





ought to be allowed a martyrdom which is clear! it 
to them. But that is not the point. The results of tight. 


pauvres of England resort to every kind of e 
and subterfuge in order to hide their lack of money is, 


The prevalence of the custom in this age would materially 


but for the fact that the punishment falls as much upon| th 


simply, because in England money is more dey 

worshipped than it is in any other +8 sank So One 2 
they exist in force is because the middle- is improvident 
like the working-class ; and heads of families who have main. 
tained their children in luxurious comfort leave them hardly 
provided with bread for the morrow. It is not so among our 
neighbours. With them all classes are thrifty. The con- 
cierge puts money by to give a dot to his daughter. Servants 
save without exception. Among the French middle- 
classes the great fortunes are few—but all have something ; 
and I cannot call to mind an instance within the range of my 
experience where the head of the family left the survivors 
sans le sou. The working-classes are not, I fear, so rall 
provident as they were in the simpler days of old ; But stil é 
e decline of the French workman is happier than that of 
his fellow in England, because his wants are fewer, and his 
means of Kyrie | them are various. Many trudge on the 
chemin de Uhépital, the dangers of which have been hawked 
through the villages of France for centuries (see Nisard for 
most diverting and useful accounts of the popular legends 
and literature of his country); but the sober, iad these are the 
vast majority, remain strangers to that final scene which a 
lusty manhood of hard labour prepares for the Englishman. 

The provident middle-class of France is an example to the 
lower classes. The concierge is a model to the grocer’s boy. 
Englishmen wonder how the lesser employés of Government 
| continue to live, and make an appearance, on 50/. or 60/. a 
year; because they cannot understand, and, I fear, could 
not practise, the Frenchman’s provident, and far-seeing mode 
of life. He parcels out his means rigidly, and holds to his lines. 
He can save in sous. He is regular in his habits, He will 
wait till he is thirty-five, calculating the day when he may, 
in pradence, marry. His wife invariably brings something to 
the store. Among the working-class, the woman saves her 
dot out of her wages, well knowing that she will not find a 
husband until she can contribute to the installation of a 
prudent and becoming menage. 

You see the starting-point of life in England and France 
are wide asunder. The advantages of the Frenchman 
—whether bow is or ouvrier—are of simple make. To 
begin with, the Frenchman has less expensive wants. than 
the Englishman. He will not have desires that interfere 
with the order of his life. He has composed a symmetrical 
life-tree, and he guards it about jealously. He will go to 
bed early to save candle-light. He does everything for him-— 
self. You will see a r English family pinching and 
scheming in order to have the appearance of keeping a 
servant, The Frenchman is well established before he will 
have a femme de menage. In the provinces, as well as in 
Paris, the wife and daughters do the household work, and 
turn out afterwards with the most settled —* to pay calls, 
and carry on all the ceremonial parts of middle-class society. 
The habit of paying for nearly everything with ready-money 
checks the imagination on all sides. A Frenchman has a 
horror of debt ; and is tormented when the tenour of his life 
is thrown out of the course he has laid down. The English- 
man, full of energy, is full of speculative courage also, and has 
an overweening confidence in the power he will possess in 
the future. He discounts the future —*— freely—in other 
words, while the Frenchman hugs the living present and 
makes 1B aay him the wine that shall support his ae 

ears. en thus we approach to contrast the poverty o 
ngland and France, we find that we have to deal with 
two systems of life which are wide as the poles asunder. 

“What!” an illustrious Frenchman said to me one day 
when I was showing him Ratcliffe Highway, “ there is so 
much poverty in England, and you have these. milliers 
denfanis!” They were tumbling about the Sao they 
were packed in every doorway, they were naked by the river 
lanes, and shouting from every window. These hosts of beg- 
gars, tramps, and criminals in the bud were the startling 
act to his mind. They represented the fundamental impro- 
vidence which explained the gigantic proportions of our social 
calamity. The impressive facts to the foreigner who surveys 
and probes our poverty are—l. the rapidity of our increase 
in our poorest neighbourhoods: 2. the omnipresence of the 
most brutish intemperance: 3. the streets crowded with 
ragged, defenceless, savage children: 4. the waste which 
prevails — those who are on the point of starving: and 
5. the illogical activity of the parish and Poor-law authori- 
ties. The orderly Frenchman is amazed at our lack of logic. 
He thrusts at the root of the evil ; and, for the life of him, 
cannot understand why, where the goes of over-populatiou 
are apparent in the most revolting forms of distress, we con- 
tinue to have families. e children of the streets 
granted, he folds his arms impressively,and wants to know why 
we, who are reputed a race exceptionably gifted with common 
sense, cannot see the absolute public waste there is in the man- 
ner we deal with our baby Arabs. Each, hefinds, costs us as much 
as a middle-class parlour-boarder ; and the chances are the 
State has to keep him, in some character, to the day of his 
death. The spirit in which Union children are managed is 
illustrated by a police case which I have before me. The 
Rev. A. Hughes, curate of Middle Rasen, charges Ann 
Wright, aged fourteen, “‘ with stealing the sum of threepence, 
his sot: It appears that Mr Hughes is in the habit of 
Jeaving halfpence about his rooms, and that, tempted fre- 
‘quently, Ann Wright (an orphan from the Union) has taken 

unlawful possession of three of the reverend gentleman's 
pence. A brother clergyman being on the bench to judge 
the orphan pauper culprit for her crime, she is sentenced to 
one month’s imprisonment at Kirton, “and at the end of that 
term to be sent to a reformatory for four years.” How much 
will Ann Wright cost the State before she closes her career ? 
What are her chances, for which the country will have to pay 
‘hundreds of pounds? A childhood in the Union, a little 
service under the Christian teaching of the Rev. A. Hughes, 
whose pence she would not respect,a month in a common 
jail, with four years in a reformatory by way of a finishing 
academy! The Union bringing-up is the fundamental error. 
‘Itb the lazy, purposeless classes who infest our streets, 
fill our prisons, ple g who go as naturally to the casual ward 
or the refuge, as the swallow skims the air to its nest. 
BLANCHARD JERROLD. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

From want of s we are reluctantly obliged to hold over 

our valuable correspondent’ letter on St Pancras Guardians 
and the Poor-Law Board. 
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THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 


The Origin and Development of Religious Belief. By 
8. Baring-Gould, M.A. Part I. Heathenism and 
Mosaism. Rivingtons. 
The industrious author of ‘ Ourious Myths of the Middle 
Ages’ here attempts to analyse and trace to their origi 
the various religious beliefs which men have held from 
the earliest times. In the volume before us Mr Baring- 
Gould confines his attention to Heathenism and i 
but we are promised a second part, in which Christianity 
will be examined and criticised. The title of the work is 
so fascinating, and, at the same time, so likely to be mis- 
interpreted and misunderstood, that it will be as well, 
before entering upon an examination of the merits and 
originality of the book, to state clearly the aims and 
intention of the author. In the first place, it is written 
from a philosophic, and not from a religious point of view. 
It is really an attempt, cn purely positive grounds, to de- 
termine the religious instincts of humanity ; and neither the 
existence of a God nor the truth of Revelation is assumed. 
These hypotheses are entirely avoided, and the argument 
is based on demonstration alone. Thus, by the exigencies 
of his argument, the author is precluded from using the 
Bible in any other way than as an historical record. Neither 
does he touch at all upon the question of the truth of 
Revelation. As he remarks in his Preface, ‘We have a 
revelation in our own nature. An historical revelation is 
necessarily subject to historical criticism, and it can never 
be proved to be true. The revelation of our own nature is 
never antiquated, and is always open to be questioned ;”’ 
and, he significantly adds, “‘on this Revelation the Church 
of the future must establish its claims to acceptance.” The 
volume before us does no more than investigate the religious 
instincts of humanity; but in the second, the author 
intends “to show how that Christianity, by its funda- 
mental postulate—the Incarnation—assumes to meet all 
these instincts ; how it actually does so meet them; and how 
failure is due to counteracting political or social causes.” 
Mr Baring-Gould alludes to the prodigious discoveries 
made in modern times in the domain of comparative 
anatomy, and prophesies that the science of comparative 
theology, which is still in its infancy, “ will not prove less 
fruitful in significant results.” We are not so hopeful, 
however, and cannot think that the bright day-dreams 
of our author will be realised while man is man. The 
two studies which he mentions in the same breath 
are totally different; the one is purely objective, the 
other mainly subjective, and we cannot hope to obtain 
from the theologian a scientific reply to the questionings 
which nature prompts us to put to him. We demur indeed 
to the ranging of comparative theology among the sciences, 
and we do not think that the work now before us, which 
our author regards as a contribution to the “ Science of 
Comparative Theology,” can in any way be viewed as a scien- 
tific treatise. From the days of Aristotle to the present 
time, the object-matter of science has been regarded as 
necessary or invariable; how then can we hope to obtain 
any reliable and general results from the shifting sands of 
religious belief, as exemplified in the worship of various 
nations? How can we look for any universal laws regu- 
lating the hearts and feelings of men, whose beliefs are so 
widely separated as the terms Monotheism, Polytheism, 
Idolatry, and Pantheism imply? The application of a 
scientific method to the investigation of comparative 
mythology is doomed to be as fruitless as the attempt has 
been to connect metaphysics with physiology, and to evolve 
from the combination a new mental science. But while we 
disagree with our aathor as to the value of his work as a 
contribution to science, we cannot withhold our commenda- 
tion of it as a literary performance. His chapters are 
really a series of brilliant essays on subjects which continu- 
ally engage the attention of all thoughtful men and 
women. We have studies on the Idea of Immortality, on the 
Origin of Religious Development, on Polytheism, Mytho- 
logy, Idolatry, Monotheism, and Pantheism, on the Idea of 
Evil, and on Asceticism and Mysticism, all handled in a 
manner which bears testimony to the wide and varied read- 
ing of the author. He has sought his illustrations from all 
the nations of the earth, and has laid under contribution 
the literature and traditions of the Buddhists and the 
Brahmins, of the Greeks, the Romans, and the Hebrews, of 
the Scandinavian races, and the Polynesian Islanders. 
Certainly Mr Buring-Gould has headed his chapters with 
most fascinating titles; and when we glance through his 
table of contents we imagine for the moment that the 
cravings of our hearts are about to be satisfied, and that 
now he will authoritatively answer some of the momentous 
questions in religion and philosophy. But of course we 
are disappointed, and when we reach the last page of his 
volume we feel that we have been walking in a pleasant 
land of dreams, and that we have learnt nothing absolutely 
new. We have been wandering with a highly educated 
companion, who pauses now and again on the wayside, and 
lucks some of the pleasantest flowers of metaphysics and 
istory, Of science and philosophy, and discourses upon 
them with much natural eloquence. Thus, in the opening 
chapter, which is devoted to an inquiry into the seat of the 
religious sentiment, we get. a page on the doctrine of the 
correlation of forces, and then an exposition of cellular 
growth, the nervous system in man, and the functions of 
the cerebrum and cerebellum, mainly taken from such 





origin | development and oxidation of cerebric and sensory tissue.” 


man’s ‘ Anatomy,’ but we obtain no real result from all this 
quotation. The chapter ends with the following obscure 
and unsatisfactory ph: “Solidarity, politics, social 
life, give tone to the feelings; but religion claims as its 
special prerogative to develop equally and justly both the 
mind and the affections, to hold the balance between reason 
and sentiment, to direct the spontaneous life-force to the 


The second and third chapters, “On the Religious 


Instincts,” and ‘On the Origin of the Religious Idea,” 
are equally vague, and it is not until we arrive 
at the diseussion, “‘ On the Idea of Immortality,” that 
we encounter anything worthy of particular notice, 
From the testimony of all ages, beliefs, and nations, our 
author attempts to show that the idea of immortality has 
been almost universally prevalent. As he very justly says, 
“‘ Man’s personality is so distinctly projected on the surface 
of his consciousness, that the idea of its obliteration is 
inconceivable without doing violence to his primary con- 
victions. Let any one try to imagine himself extinguished 
—his powers of thought, his feelings, his volitions, his 
perceptions broken short off—and he will see how extremely 
difficult is the task, and how incomplete is his success.” 
This thought has often floated through the brains of thou- 
sands, but we do not remember ever to have seen it so 
clearly and succinctly expressed on the printed page. 
Feuerbach remarks that “ man is led to believe in immor- 
tality by the instinct of self-conservation.” But there are 
other reasons to induce man to cling tenaciously to this 
belief : 

The instinctive clinying to life is essential to organic life ; it is 
especially pronounced in man, exhibiting itself in intense repug- 
hance to death. Death fills him with craven fear; it is to him 
the worst of ills, the most appalling catastrophe that can take 
lace ; and if some make a display of indifference at its approach, 
it is not that they are insensible to dread, but that they desire to 
exhibit the highest courage by facing unflinchingly that for which 
they feel the extremest terror. a 

Any idea which can alleviate this dread, and lighten, though 
with the feeblest glimmer, the awful blackness of uncertainty 
beyond the tomb, has been seized on with eagerness and clung to 
with desperation. The definiteness of Christian teaching on this 
point conduced greatly to its acceptance. When the missionaries 
of the Cross preached before King Edwin, an old chief rose and 
said: “O king, as we sit by night round the fire in the hall, and 
make good cheer, it often happens that a little bird flies for a 
moment into the light and heat; it comes out of the cold and 
darkness, and then it goes out into the cold and darkness; but 
none know whence it comes, and none can tell whither it goes. 

And so is our own life. We come, and our wise men cannot tell 
us whence; we go, and they cannot tell us whither. Therefore, if 
there be any who can give us certainty about a future state, in 

God’s name, let us hear them.” ; : 

A second reason for the adoption of a belief in the immortality of 

the soul is that such a doctrine can alone reconcile the anomalies 

of life. This is not a reason to influence a savage, but it is a 

powerful one in the breast of a man of thought and feeling. He 

sees the lots of men unequally balanced; misery, wrong, 

oppression, blot the history of the past, and smear that of the 

present. Patriots groan in dungeons. Civilisation enriches one, 

and pauperises a score. Juggernaut’s car rolls over the necks of 


thousands. 
- * * * — * 


The belief, the hope, that there is a future in which the wrongs 
of suffering humanity will be righted, has been ploughed into the 
conscience of mankind by the oppression of centuries. But that 
men held a doctrine of future retribution for —*— they 
would have sunk into despair. Theodosius ordered the slaughter of 
the population of a city because his statues had been defaced. 
Adonibezek cut off the thumbs and great toes of threescore and ten 
kings, and made them gather crumbs under his table. Cæsar 
wished that mankind had but one neck, that he might hack 
through it; Justinian blinded the saviour of his throne. The 
King of Dahomey sips sugar and water whilst a hundred human 
beings are being massacred before his eyes, and their blood is 
being puddled with the blood of tigers. History paints onprenaie 
whirling its bloody lash after man, and man in the madness of 
his despair flying like Orestes to the temple of God, and there 
sitting as a suppliant, sullen and resolute : ; vs 
“‘ Here will I keep my station and await the event of judgment. 
Without a belief in God, the avenger of all such as call upon 
Him and a future life, in which the wicked should cease from 
troubling and be troubled himself in turn, man, the most down- 
trodden of all creatures, would wrap his mantle about his face, 
creep like a wounded hare into a corner, and sob to death. 

The belief in a just God, and in a future state in which wrongs 
will be redressed, been forced into prominence to restrain 
despotism. Even with such a belief the earth is full of violence, 
but without it she would brim over. Take away the idea of 
responsibility, and the fear of future retribution, and the veriest 
King Log will become a King Stork. 
A belief in a future of rewards and punishments has thus been 
a natural escape for man groaning under despotism. Under the 
most stinging wrongs, he will and must hope, and hoping believe, 
that somewhere there is One above the wrong-doer, and that at 
some time He will recompense the wrong done. When oppression 
is most intolerable the conviction of a future of retributive justice 
is most lively, but when prosperity smiles it is almost forgotten. 
When eboolats — * or feudal despotism racked men 
wantonly, men trusted that hereafter the king and the noble 
would writhe in the agonies they inflicted on their subjects. When 
the power of the crown and of the coronet is assumed by Justice 
men hope that there is no futnre of suffering, or believe that it is 
easily evaded. Thus in the times when Roman despotism had 
reseed its acme, men burst cst fromr the slavery —— 
called citizenship, and realising with an awful intensity the justice 
of God, which they imprecated on the tyrants, they fasted and 
tortured their bodies in dens and caves of the earth, that they 
might satisfy during life that Divine justice which they believed 
would as surely exact satisfaction for their offences as it would 
wreak vengeance on the oppressor for his crimes. If we turn to 
later ages, when political wrongdoing is less in amount, or affects 
individuals less perceptibly, we find that the sense of Divine 
—— and the belief in future retribution fade from the religious 

orizon, and that faith is taught to justify and ensure a heaven, 
even without repentance. : 
The chapter on the “Names of God” contains some 
curious and instructive results of the study of comparative 
philology, which ises to yield us in due season the 





variety of sources, and express a variety of ideas. . Thus 
Abura, the supreme God of Iranian theology, is equivalent 
to the Sanskrit Asura; and both words are derived from 
the same root dsu, the thought or breath. Aguin, in the 
Bible, the name of God and the wind are frequently 
identical. In Genesis we read that the Ruah, the Spirit 
of God, moved upon the face of the waters; which, as our 
author remarks, the Targum of Onkelos 

“‘ And a wind from before the Lord blew upon. the face of 
the waters.” The Scandinavian Odin is “ the raging gale ; 

Yoalliehecatl, the God of the Aztecs, is “the wind of night;” 
Esaugetah Emissee, the chief deity of the Creek Indians, 

is “the master of wind.” Other names of God are titles 

of supremacy, such as Adonai, the Lord of the Hebrews ; 

Moloch of the Canaanites, signifying the King; and Bel or 

Baal, the Lord of the Chaldeans. The names Brahma and 

El originated from the idea of his strength; the name 

Déva arose from the notion of his splendour, while that of 

God, the German Gott, is arrived at from his perfect. good- 

ness. Again, Mr Baring-Gould remarks, “ As the generator 

of life, the name of Hermes is given to the Deity; as 

Lord of Heaven, the Quiche called God Ahraxa-tzel 3 as 


= of life, Quaholon ; as creator, Tzakol ; and as Lord, 
epeu,’ 

The localisation of the Deity in heaven gave birth to a number 
of other names. From the first moment that the consciousness 
of a God rose upon man’s soul, like the morning sun, he lifted his 
head on high and sought him in the sky. Phat vast uplifted 
sphere, now radiant with light, now twinkling with countless stars ; 
whether flooded with glory by the sun or traversed by the moon, 
calm or ruffled, so changing yet so enduring, vague, mysterious, 
unattainable, never wasting or waxing old, attracted the wonder 
of man, and in it he placed the home of his gods. Heaven was an 
upper world inhabited by deities. The Esth supposed it to be 
a blue tent, behind which Ukko the Ancient, and the sustainers of 
sun, moon, and stars, and the guardians of the clouds dwelt in 
splendour. Men for a long time supposed that the earth was a 
flat plain surrounded by the sea, and that the sky was a roof on 
which the heavenly bodies travel, or from which they are suspended 
aslamps. “The Polynesians, who thought, like so many other 
people, ancient and modern, that the sky descended at the horizon 
‘and enclosed the earth, still call foreigners papalangi, or heaven- 
bursters, as having broken in from another world outside. The 
sky is to mostsavages what is called in a South American language 
mumeseke, that is, ‘the earth-on-high.’ There are holes or 
windows through this roof or firmament, where the rain comes 
through, and if you climb high enough, you can get through and 
visit the dwellers above, who look and talk, and live very much 
in the same way as the people upon earth. As above the flat 
earth, so below it, there are regions inhabited by men or man-like 
creatures, who sometimes come up to the surface, and sometimes 
are visited by the inhabitants of the upper earth. We live as it 
were upon the ground-floor of a great house, with —* storeys 
rising one over another above us, and cellars down below.” 

The fos inhabiting this upper storey were called by the 
Latins Dii Superi, and by the Greeks of obpdviot, of byw, of Owaros, and 
by the American Indians, Oki, “those above.” But if at one time 
the gods were supposed to inhabit the sky, at another they were 
identified with the sky and its phenomena: 

“ Adspice hoc sublime candens quem invocant omnes 
Jovem ;” 

and moderns speak of Heaven’s will, Heaven’s purpose. The 

Chinese, before they settled into atheism, called the sky Thian, 


and compounded his hieroglyph of the character Ta, 
and the sign for one pasgy > ——— heaven a, great, Zs 


One. The Finn named his Jumala, which is the same as the 
Lapp Jubmel, the Tscherk Juma, and the yey we Num; the 
name being an onomatopoetic designation of the thunder. irhey 
applied this name to the sky as the seat of thunder, and thus to 
the God whom they identified with the sky. The Araucanians 
designate God as “ the soul of the sky,” and the Quiches name 
him “The Master of the Azure Surface.” 

The North Pole, around which the constellations w was 
regarded by some ples as the especial seat of the Deity. 
The Chinese name, Tay-ye, signifying the Great Unity, has been 
by them applied to the Nort r. The disciples of Lao-tse 
venerated the North, and regarded it as a sin to spit in that 
direction ; and Confucius, on his return from Lou, fasted, and 
then, having purified himself, assembled his disciples before an 
old altar, and having laid on it the six kings, or ks he had 
composed, he knelt down with his face turned north, to adore 
Heaven. Isaiah speaks of Lucifer in his ition to the Most 
High establishing his throne in the sides of the North, The seven 
stars of the constellation Ursus major received special reverence 


and deification as wheeling around the North, were the 
seven Rischis of India, and the seven Kadai of the Minussinian 
Tartars. 

When our author abandons mpar ap and enters the 
domain of history, we follow him with greater 


this wide 
and derive much gratification from the results of his wide 
reading and extensive research. In the chapter on Poly- 
theism, he attempts to trace the ideas and wanderings of 
a typical progenitor, whom he denominates Areios. “ He 
begins to lift up his eyes,” says Professor Max Miiller ; “ he 
stares at the tent of heaven, and asks who pa ah it? 
He opens his ears to the winds, and asks them whence and 
whither? He is awakened from darkness and slumber by 
the light of the sun, and him whom his eyes cannot 
behold, and who seems to grant him the daily pittance of 
his existence, he calls ‘his life, his breath, his brilliant 
Lord and Protector.’”” Mr Baring-Gould then follows the 
wanderings of Areios, as the representative man of various 
races : 
The Shemite remains on his sandy plains gazing into the cloud- 
less sky, lost in the sense of the majesty of infinity, and slowly 
excogitating the idea of asole God. The Turanian has planted 
his lodge on the west of Northern Asia. He crouches over his 
fire hearkening to the sob and growl of the wind, or he orcas 
through the forests of the Altai, and hears on all sides unintelli- 
gible whispers that fill his soul with terror. He conceives himself 
the sport of spiritual influences, vague, mysterious, and unknown. 
—* the Aryan grows up among mountain pastures, whence he 
watches — 
“Far up the solitary morning smite 

The streaks of virgin snow. . 
Heaven is not so far above him. The clouds spread and flash fire 
below his feet. Impelled by that daring and vagabond curiosity 





richest of fruits. The names of God are derived from a 





works as Dr Carpenter's ‘ Physiology,’ or Todd and Bow- 


Sow smite — — ——— — — — — * 





which drives the bird from its nest, he rushes from his heights, 
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gen ;” his whole being fresh with the mountain breeses, and fragrant 
with the th 






has divided and red n he wholeearth, As 

th Walene Arar descends he mocptafan efor hm ie it 
en ch, it was afi ox . He ea 

crete passemion of a land Of ise. Under a blue sky, in 
which the clouds lie tranquil like avalanches, in the m 
of sea, strewn with fairy grou at ent, ia 0. sea 
mu f land attached to a continen b, a little 
Jan with mountain chains of 1 -hewn marble, veined | Were 
with purple gorges, pierced with winding gdlfs; a land of vine- 


yards and olive-groves, where roses bloom all the year, and where 
the pomegranate holds its glowing check to a sun that is never 


sh f its rays. 
tn , Hatite is easy and refined ; it presents no abrupt 
contrasts, ucés no giant effects. Man faturally assumes 


inence, and nature a lovely b . To the 
— rit of the Greek, this was no uninhabited land; 


everywhere his glad heart recognised the presence of God. = J v5 ty the severest punishment that lies within its power 


Sunbeams upon distant h 
Gliding apace with shadows in their train, 
Might, with small help from fancy, be transformed 
Into fleet Oreads sporting visibly.” ; 
Springs, hters of heaven, fiuttered down the mountain 
sides, to meet in the meadows below, through which to dance and 
face. Over the sea, stained with all the dyes of a peacock’s neck, 
tripped the daughters of ocean, with their dvhpOpov yéracpa. to 
bol on the yellow sands, or peer timorously down the olive 
chasms where throbbed and howled the children of Ceto, Phorkys, 
and Os om ery 
The Christian believes in a Communion of Saints, an inter- 
change of loving offices between the living and the dead. The 
reek had his ——— too, but it was with Nature in all 
er forms—a —251 umanity and an answering nature 
Many 4 he wo ig myth tells of a nymph pursued by a mortal and 
taking refuge by transforming herself into bird, or insect, or 
ower, bols these of the Greek religious instinct seeking the 
vine and finding it in natare. 


With this eloquent peroration we are compelled to close 
our notice of an interesting and. remarkable volume, to 


which it is im to do adequate justice within the 
narrow limits allotted to us. That it will be widely read, 
and + after, we have not the shadow of a doubt, for 


it contains within iteelf all the elements of popularity. 
To thou men and earnest students it may nt 
some old ideas in a new shape, while it will furnish that 
industrious being, the general reader, with a variety of 
new ideas, which the wildest sensation novel could never 


generate. 


The et and the Cake. By Edward Gartett. Tinsley 
ers. 

There are ts in this novel: a simplicity which 

never loses — —8 eondeits; a —* —* to 





the quiet of nature; and a fortility of circumstance 

which the story always fresh and entertaining. 
The ty of the plot would appear to be this: that 

three young boys begin their careers in chapter one, and 


speed them through the whole of the story; while three 


ou. 
test, ts childhood, reciprocate a fondness which hereafter is| 
developed into —— more mature and lasting. Poverty, 
Sg Wag okc glk hy 
; e scenes—w are princi id in a 
dismal, of the tity he 
g 


half-deserted 
of te, srowfl and depres 


We will follow one stream of that great/ rendering both less common. 


idst Fhrough 6 sudden fall in family funds, are 


ladies, who happen to be their playmates, more or transference of the interest from London to Bdinburgh, 
verty, | loosens the hold on the reader’s sympathies by playing fast 


say that the ‘Orust and the Cake’ can afford to exhibit 

ty of London—are| these defects, and still : 
; kind; though always) merit that, on the whole, it is an admirable novel. The 
s interest in the direction of | doctrine which Mr Dickens has done so much to establish 


to see that contact with a variety of foreigners is gradually 


Some excellent pages are found in these volumes on the 
subject of the treatment of the poor by the tich. Young 
who are driven to go out a8 governesses 


7 as 
being received by sapercilions plutocrats as though they 
h felons, doom 

their fourteen years. Indeed, if a judge in & 

coutt should have a young lady brought before him for the 
highest infringements of the decalogue, he could searcely 
be thore fefined in retribution than in passing sefitence 
upon her in such terms as these: Prisoner at the bat: 
ou have béen convicted by a jury of your fellow-country- 
men of a hideous érime, for which the Court condemns 


to inflict. That punishment is as follows: That you be 
taken hence in a prisoner's van, and placed as governess in 
the family of some opulent City greengrocer, who possesses 
a villa at Barnes or Patney, and drives his family to church 
on Sunday morning in a phaeton and pair. Should you 
survive for one entire year, you will be transferted to the 
family of a bishop, or of the last created knight or peer, 
where you can at once to go into mourning for 
yourself, since morally, if not physically, your life and all 
that constitutes its joy may be regarded as dead and buried, 
without even the customary tombstone for a monument. 


But our author has expressed the same ideas much 
better in a passage in which he describes a poor young 
gentlewoman searching for a “situation” in the metro- 
polis : 

How many visits she paid to Horley Street and Wimpole Street 
and thé Bloomsbury squares, and what a family likeness there 
was between the — *8 she sat in, with a bust of the 
mistress in one corner, and a portrait of the master over the 
mantel, and three mythological prints in a row above the side- 
board! How there seemed always an elder son, or a nephew, 
who came in and took a stare at the possible new teacher. How 
the elder daughters never seemed to look at all, while one felt 
they took in everything from one’s boots to one’s veil, and knew 
especially well whether one’s face could be called in the least 
pretty. How all the mothers said “ my dear” and “ my darling” 
to the children in the passage, and then asked the footman where 
he had put “the young person.” Very likely they subscribed 
their guineas liberally enough ; but their natures were too poor to 
afford a kind word or considerate manner to a stranger. It may be 
terrible to record, but in those days Margaret grew almost to hate 
that model personage, the British matron, with her short breath, 
and her thick silk dress, and heavy chain, and her pompous talk 
about her “ system,” and her utter obtuseness to the right of any- 
body outside her own house. 


Capital as are many of the descriptions in this book, and 
pathetic and touching a variety of scenes, it must be owned 
that there is a certain inequality pervading the whole, which 
somewhat mars the ultimate effect. The first half of the 
book is worth more than two of the second half; for the 


and from superior to inferior people, is a mistake which 
and loose with his imagination. But we may truthfully 


rve a balance of such sterling 





ex 
and passion. _las- orthodox—that the r, as @ rule, are at least as 
—— without intending it, the author has depicted refined, and as sensitive + niet as their betters, in every 


the heaviness of the English character under the ' conventional sense—is ad ted by our author as a primary 
‘6 wh aos jatepicts ” & impeceicaty. There is doubt! social dogma, and admirably illustrated in the characters. 
we & cer I and sort of hyper-dutiful aspect Then, again, the reappearance of a liberated convict, to 
Ww. of y is regarded, both by the the wit of the hopes, the peace, and prospects of his 
sufferer and the looker-on, in certain classes of the English wife and of ‘youthfa son, is suggestive of two conside- 
. Tt is as though there were something wicked in rations which the author has delicately hinted, though not 

gay beneath adversity; as though religion required enforced : first, that a wife who is legally separated from a 

that we make ourselves and everybody around us as malefactor, by his sentence of some ten years’ transporta- 


eee nee Reerta eat, Sr ne Seay olden thas 
Ms Hietlenine & e pic Raent oc bay ying sib f 
tening to make it even endurable to the h 


uch ideas are —E cour and they are also pal- 
y wrong. The philosopher who said that “the highest 
are of co was to Be y” was as subtle in theology as to 
rf Tol tae page Pil 
oO on, are e except to valiant itions. 
Our author, however, has — aa eo eon 
a would admit of ; and yet he casual criminal—is drawn by 


t 
rat careers. 2 
_ Another illustration of our national heaviness is found 
in the author's sketches of a London counting-house. 
probable that for massive gloom and ugly wretchedness 
on EN Ot Leman Sthene arp unigne Success and gentle- 
manly tastes are assumed to inveterate foes, and 
| ayer discomfort the first iary to making money, 
yet it is Piahly important to observe—for herein is 
an instructive revelation of poor human nature—that 


&'5 
ps 


partners and heads of firms do not feel religiously bound | brilliancy of style as in the author's skilful method of col- 
trary, as|location. Before Professor Rogers gens his hero to step 

tae upon the stage, he presents you wit 
e admit of, they are rather assiduous in —* torical facts, scenes, and reasonings, which clearly explain the 
tatives of | period in which the central 
to cultivate | cumstances out of which he came into action, and amid 
—2 egged stools, and at desks of which the|which he won repute. By this method of treatment we 
8 past all theories of computation. There is|are enabled to discover, if that is needed, the less obvious 
sages, to be some occult connection |forces operating in human society towards the production 
on and his|of historical 
almost suffo-|duced by the 


to make themselves uncomfortable; on the con 
far as such penal localities as Lombard Street and Birchin 
their little back-rooms into a tic 

home. It is the unfortunate 8* ts 
paralysis on four-] 


assumed, by these civic 
between the distortion of the subordinate’s 
application to work ; between an odious 
cating existence and manly, honest principles. 
of mercantile unhappiness, like the other 


eunious blight, is essentially British-born; and itis pleasant | necessary, as Professor Rogers remarks, “to acknowledge 


* to make the poverty miserable convict—who is really a brite, and not a mere 
the peculiarly English stamp of dulness on every hand, ‘The real and the pootic are blended in such excel- 


It study. 


tion, has certainly as good a ground for divorce (sup- 
posing, that is, that any pretext of immorality is a suff 
cient ground for divorce) as a wife who, on the average 
pleas of —*** cruelty, can now obtain a separation ; 

, that nothing can be more unphilosophical, 
cial, or more wicked, than to visit on the wife 
or children of a convict the reproach that is exclusively his 
One word further we will add; that the wife of this 


e author with an artist's 


lent harmony that each imparts to the other its own 
attraction ; and the result is a picture that is worth the 





Historical Gleanings: A Series of Sketches. Montagu, 
- Walpole, Adam Smith, a hen By a. 
Thorold Rogers. Macmillan and Oo. 


The merit of these sketches lies not so much in any 


various 


ups of his- 


moves, and the cir- 


henomena. We learn that all is not 
roes and the giants, but that something is 


treating any historical topic it is no doubt 


to suffer theit sven or) Bearing 


tactics 
den by the Queen not to call too much attention to his reputation 
a8 an esprit fort, but to speak low, because from the ante-chamber 
and thro 
thebloing Yeading the daily service. One of these chaplains, less 
courtly than the rest, stopped when the door was too nearly 
closed; and on being asked why he did not go on, answered that 
he would not whistle the word of God thro 
inexpressibly n 
of our day, must have been the service of the Establishment in 
those —— or rather what a hideous farce was the whole busi- 
n 

This tiew|also due to the ceaseless industry of the pigmies and the| dere 
view of impe-|dwarfs. In 


wars and d combinations ;’’ but his further observa- 
tion is full of truth, that “the best part of historical teach- 
ing does not consist in the more prominent events which 
have occupied the attention of those who lived among such 
facts. or who were their agents, but in expounding the moral 
and material progress of society, and thereupon such parts of 
48 are too customary to attract sup attention.” 
g these statements in mind, Professor Rogers contrives 
to add to the caer are and political aspects of his 
sketches, a value derived from a closer observation of the 
advances of the country in economical knowledge and 
practice. His idea is that the only means of a at 
6ven an imperfect estimate of any particular time “ is to 
be obtained by a survey of society from its economical 
t.” He lays claim, in these sketches, to no 
other métit than a diligent collection of materials. Wo 
fully admit the merit; but he deserves more credit than 
that. The characters of the men who form the subjects of 
his éssays are truthfully and vigorously drawn; the illus- 
trative historival information is skilfully distributed and 
arranged; and the writing is, if not brilliant, exceedingly 
neat, clear, and full of unhesitating force. Professor Rogers 
has the art of putting things in very sharp and definite 
shape, so that there is never any doubt as to the meanin 
he attaches to the most difficult or disagreeable histori 
decurrences. As historical studies, these four essays ate 
worth being very carefully read. They are full of earnest, 
wholesome, and comprehensive views, and have altogether 
a bracing effect upon the reader’s mind. But as we cannot 
afford to discuss them, we can only commend them 
to readers who wish to form definite conceptions regarding 
certain remarkable men and events. A few brief passages, 
however, we may give, which will show in what manner 
Professor Rogers deals with historical incidents. Here, for 
instance, is a little bit, referring to that act of robbery in ~ 
which our National Debt had its origin : 


Charles the First, and hisson after him, had robbed the London 
merchants, the former of the money which they had deposited in 
the Mint under the gtiarantee of Government, the latter of what 
was an enormous sum in those days, no less than 1,828,526/., and 
which lay in the Exchequer. Charles shut up the Exehequer, 
but promised to pay six per cent. on the principal which he ha 

appropriated, as long as it was unpaid. It is hardly necessary to 
say that this promise was broken. No interest was paid for 
thirty years. But at the beginning of the eighteenth century the 
Government of William effected a compromise, The creditors of 
Charles agreed to take three per cent. on the principal, the 
Government stipulating that they might redeem the debt on 
paying half the sum which had been seized. This, the oldest part 
of the National Debt, for it is the only portion which was contracted 
before the Revolution, is still one of the public liabilities. But 
more than ten thousand families were ruined by this robbery. 
The motive for the act was as rapacious as the act was ruinous. 


While on the subject of money, take another passage, 
which shows what splendid borrowers, but despicable 
payers, our Kings were as a rule: 

It is asaying of Macaulay, that public debts were not contracted 
for the first time at the Revolution; but that the responsible 
Government which commenced at that epoch commenced also the 
practice of paying them. Henry the Third borrowed of the Pope, 
then and for generations afterwards, the greatest capitalist in 
Europe. Edward the Third borrowed of the Genoese and 
Florentine merchants, and failing to pay, ruined these traffickers. 
The later Plantagenet and the Tudor kings borrowed of their 
subjects and repudiated their debts. Twice in his reign Henry 
the Eighth, the most lavish and reckless of English kings, 
was relieved of his debts by Parliamant, taking with m 
leasantry the bénefit of the Act. When these resourees failed, 
enry de the currency, and dragged this country down from 
being one of the most opulent into being for a century one of 
the poorest states in Europe. The brilliant historian of Henry’s 
reign tells us that this transaction was of the nature of a loan. 
I apprehend, if a burglar or a footpad thinks proper to say that 
he has borrowed your plate-chest or your purse, that he has not 
materially modified the transaction Verde of this euphemism. 

The Government of the Revolution borrowed money, but saved 
public credit. They loaded posterity with debt, but they made 

faith traditional in the administration of public affairs. The 
act is, responsibility is the guarantee of a public conscience. 

Of Charles Montagu Earl of Halifax, who was the pupil 
of Sir Isaac Newton at Oambridge, and who, by dint of 
sheer industry and keen business faculties, rose to the post 
of Prime Minister at the age of thirty-eight, Professor Rogers 
says that he was the first finance minister that England 
had. He devised the expedient of Exchequer Bills, which 
in 1696 had such a magical effect in reviving the credit 
of the Government, then reduced to its lowest ebb. “ He 
understood the conditions of public credit, and he had, for 
his time, a clear comprehension of the machinery which is 
needed for mercantile prosperity.”’ 

The sketch of Sir Robert Walpole is full, careful, caustic, 
and al er interesting. We shall, without comment, 

t the reader with one or two suggestive scraps. Here 
a Court scene : 


How sey ter scene appease to us! The Queen is dressing, 
attended by mm Gave oe or Lady Sundon ; the Princess Caroline 
atting in a word now and then; and the Princess Emily pouting 
the fire. Hervey, pallid and painted, is relating gossip, or 
discussing some fresh affront of the Prince, or commenting on the 
the Patriots, or on the King’s intrigues, and being bid- 


the half-closed door come the voices of the royal 


a keyhole. How 
soothing, to use the phrase of a distinguished divine 


how little need we wonder that such a social system 
monsters such as Stone and Blackburn, and later 04, 


Cornwallis and Tomline, were: 





Just now the following anecdote will perhaps have uni- 
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versal significance, as il ing one of the remote causes 
of the present tribulation of the Irish Church : 

If the English prelates were good for little, the Irish were good 
for nothing. The impudent proieney of Primate Stone, for 
which we must the annals of French Regency to find 
historical els, is even yet remembered in Ireland. But this 
creature a sort of conscience, Lord Pembroke, it is re- 

used to blaspheme so pens and so violently at tennis, 
Tas Stone sald it wae of mech ad hie 
tinue 
in his 


playing with him. Swift criticised the Irish appointments 
22 vein. “The 
“meant to appoint good —— 


h Government,” he said, 

but these ple after nomina- 
tion were invariably robbed by footpads on leaving London, and 
these fellows, not content wit freak tne pockets and luggage, 
stole their clothes and patents as well, and posted to Teelané tn 
their stead.” 

Two other passages are worth quoting : 

Macaulay has commented on Walpole’s contempt for letters, 
and has argued that the decline of literature during the period 
of Walpole’s administration was due to this minister’s indifference 
to literary men. But the discouragement is probably overstated. 
Pope was wealthy, thanks in the first instance to Swift’s patron- 
age. Gay, who had lost his money in the South Sea scheme, was 
protected by the mad Duchess of Queensberry. The Opposition 
was not unwilllng to encourage the writers of their party. But 
literature, like other phenomena of productive energy, has its 
cycles of barrenness, its poor and abundant crops. The strife of 
faction, however, made the fortune of one genius. George the 
Second hated music and poetry. It is said that he professed to 
have admired one orchestral passage, and that its repetition was 
ordered. The players went through their pieces. At last they 
began to tune their fiddles, and George shouted out in ecstasy, 
that now they were playing what he liked. But, to spite his son, 
he made Handel’s fortune, though he expressed his contempt at 
this rivalry of fiddlers, this contest between tweedledum and 
tweedledee. ‘The heat which this musical strife provoked, bade 
fair,” says Horace Walpole, “ to recall the green and blue fac- 
tions of the Eastern Empire.” For a time, an anti-Handelist was 
looked ‘on as an anti-courtier. 


The next quotation gives a parting glimpse of Walpole : 


Walpole died a poor man. His debts, including a few triflin 
legacies, amounted to 50,0007. His estate was nominally wort 
8, a year, but was heavily mortgaged. In fact, his fondness 
for Houghton had endangered its possession. He had not, like 
the Percevals and the Pelhams, built up a fortune out of public 
money. He was coarse and hard enough, but not sordid. Nor 
did he use more cruelty than policy—according to the judgment 
of the day—required. He urged the condemnation of the Scotctr 
lords in 1716. But the Tower was so negligently guarded, that 
Nithsdale and Wintour escaped from it, perhaps with his con- 
hivance. Had he lived and kept office, the rising of 1745 
would probably never have occurred. Had it occurred, he 
would have tempered the severities which followed Jt, which 
roused a dangerous sympathy for the sufferers, half justi 
fied the University of Oxford in paying for a picture of 
Flora Macdonald, and fastened on William, King George's 
favourite son, the nickname of the Cumberland butcher. 
Tt was to this William that Walpole gave his last piece of advice. 
The Duke consulted him as to’ howhe should best be able to 
avoid a marriage with a Danish Princess. “Ask the King,” said 
Walpole, “for an establishment, and he will not press it.” So 
the Duke escaped, married to please himself, gave occasion to the 
Royal Marriage Act, and is now chiefly remembered as the pre- 
sumed progenitor of the Princess Olive, about whom our fathers 
— — and of Mrs Ryves, about whom our own generation has 


Of the succeeding sketches, Adam Smith and Cobbett, 
it is perhaps enough to say that they are intelligent and 
fair—thoroughly worthy of the subjects. That of Smith 
is especially suggestive on account of the economical ques- 
tions that present themselves for treatment in connection 
with it. Forinstance, the Land question is one which has 
for many years disturbed the and obstructed the pro- 

of Ireland. The anion | is now more important 

ever, particularly as the Government have hinted their 
intention of bringing in a Land Bill for Ireland next year. 
Professor Rogers has some intelligent passages on the 
subject : 

The Economists taught that land was wealth. Adam Smith 
roved—and it was a prodigious step in advance—that labour was 
he cause and the sole cause of wealth. Everybody knows how 
he illustrated this position, and conclusively proved it, in his 
famous on the division of labour. The importance of 
this distinction cannot be overrated, for it gave a scientific ex- 
planation of the origin of rent, and a scientific refutation of those 
commutistie theories which anticipate the reform of all social 
inequalities and ———— by a stribution of land. - For as 
poe Ly people believe, or perhaps are led to believe. that laud is 
w , 8o long wil] they, seeing that its original distribution is 
accidental or arbitrary, claim as a matter of abstract justice, 
which needs only sufficient power to become a matter of legis- 
lative action, that such inequalities as have arisen from past cir- 
cumstances should be rectified. 


But although the joint or common ownership of land, 
enjoyed by the whole of any given society, is abandoned 
for particular or private ownership on economical grounds, 
“ society canhot ever, except by an act of suicide, abandon 
the right of asking and answering the following questions:” 


Does the oceypation, the use, the distribution of land, subserve 
that purpose for which society originally abandoned its common 
right in the soil? Does the concession of these ptivets rights, 
intended to affect the fullest productiveness of land, in any way 
militate nst the end which it is always supposed to accom- 
plish ? ese rights were granted in order to ensure the fertilit 
of the soil; does the existing usufruct induce barrenness? Is it 
always clear that private interest is sufficiently strong to prevent 
the waste of these powers, which are, after all, part of the national 
resources? Upon these and similar questions, the economical 
interpretation of the theory of rent and the distribution of land 
has given and is giving an unassailable solution. Now Adam 
Smith was one of the eerliest writers who recognised the social 
importance of the axiom, that labour is the cause of wealth, and 
that the permanent occupation of the soil, under intelligible, but 
under strictly limited conditions, is necessarily antecedent to the 
economical exhibition of labour. 


Professor Rogers has some able discussions on the theory 
of protection—the special delusion of Adam Smith's day. 
He n:tuvally condemns the protective regulations at pre- 
sent in force in the United States and Australia, and refers 
them to the incidental compromises of party warfare, 
rather than to any deliberate conviction in those who 


aracter was worth to con-| good 





enacted them that they ean permanently subserve the true 
interests of the country. In that probably correct view of 
the matter we may reasonably anticipate that a few years 
will pulverise all theories of protection out of the American 
and our colonial statute books. “The violation of an 
economical law tally bears its own punishment, and 
that speedily.” In the concluding essay there is much 
writin entertaining . The view taken 
by Professor Rogers of Oobbett’s character and peculiar 
genius is sharp and searching, but neither extravagant nor 
unfair. It is intelligent, sympathetic, and full of con- 
scientious criticism. We shall conclude with a few lines 
from it: ; 

As a political writer Cobbett, who occupied a first place in the 
criticism of current politics for more than forty years, had few 
rivals, He was a great master of that homely, idiomatic English, 
which is — bg its very plainness and lack of ornament, 
and which is exhibited in its perfection by another farmer’s son 
—another politician, but also astatesman ofthe highest and noblest 
type. A fortnight before Cobbett’s death Cobden published his 
deat political work, under the title of ‘England, Ireland, and 
America,’ and in it, using such English as Cobbett used, announced 
a policy which is now become identical, on the acknowledg- 
ment of all parties, with prudence and good sense. 





Hans Brinker; or, the Silver Skates. A Story of Life 
in Holland. By Mrs M. E, Dodge, Sampson Low. 


This is an English edition of a novelette that was 
originally published in America. The scenes, as the title- 
page affirms, are laid in Holland, a fact which in itself 
entitles the book to a reviewer's attention ; for it is pro- 
bable that there is no country of Europe about which the 
young people of England hear so little in the present day 
as that which was described by Butler as 

A land that rides at anchor, and is moor'd, 
In which they do not live, but go aboard. 

As a nicely-written story-book, that will both amuse a 
school-boy and instruct him, we should recommend ‘ Hans 
Brinker ;’ for the sports and recreations are mostly of a 
juvenile, and always of a perfectly innocent kind; while 
the national peculiarities are sketched with sufficient vivid- 
ness to impress the picture on the mind. 


— 





L’ Angleterre et la Vie Anglaise. Par Alphonse Esquiros. 
Paris: J. Hetzel. 


There is always a certain advantage to be derived from 
the study of French impressions about ourselves. How- 
ever simple and inexact the attempts at portraiture which 
a Frenchman may hazard of our ways and manners, the 
very mistakes into which he falls about people who have been 
moving before his eyes, and whom he has been staring full 
in the face for half-a-dozen weeks together, prove that our 
virtues are not so translucent, nor our merits so conspicuous, 
as we ourselves take them to be. Moreover, we must 
concede that a Frenchman visiting England for a limited 
time will manage to make himself acquainted with English 
manners and English institutions up to a point that admits 
of his writing, with more or less of truthful analysis, on 


an intelligent ion that is decidedly in advance of 
that which is commonly exhibited by the English visitor 
toFranee, The truth is, that a Frenchman visiting Bngland 
considers that though upon the whole he is much more 
intelligent than the ishman, still there are probably 
certain exceptional subjects on which he may be casually 
uninformed; whereas the Englishman (of the thoroughly 
insular type) is convinced that he is so infinitely superior 
to the Frenchman in everything that, though he might 
possibly travel abroad to teach, he could never do so to 
earn. 

The Frenchman, however, who has written the book to 
which we desire to draw a momentary attention, differs 
from the majority of hic countrymen who write about the 
English in two very important particulars: first, that he 
does not comment at all upon English life or English 
manners; and, secondly, that he makes really no mistakes 
—at least that are of the slightest importance—about Bng- 
lish laws and institutions, Indeed, the title of his book is 
altogether a misnomer, for ‘L’ Angleterre’ is scarcely referred 


jects, in respect of manners, domestic habits, and traditions. 


e book is simply a very intelligent and critical guide (for 
Frenchmen) to certain J the more renowned and exeep- 


tionally English institutions of our country; such, for 
example, as Greenwich Hespital, the Admiralty, the Lon- 
don docks, the lighthouses, coastguard, and the ship 
To convey a just, yet generous idea of that class of 


in the strictest sense, in French creation, was the desire of 
this observant writer; and, taken as a whole, he has fairly 
performed the task which he set before him, and may be 
consulted by his countrymen with confidence and respect. 
The descriptions which may possibly excite a smile in the 
English reader, on account of a certain humorous gravity 
which pervades them, will pass for mere statistical infor- 
mation among the French; nor is there reason why they 
should not do so, The chapter, for example, on the Sailors 
Home, in which occurs a critical discussion of ‘la caractére 
des maisons garnies de Wapping,” with some truthful com- 
ments on the manner in which the proprietors ‘* mangent 
les hommes de mez,” is worthy the study of English as 


whatever he has seen and heard; and this is evidence of bers 


before my eyes. 


no more; honoured still per by 

loved by none. And boys wit 4 

the old harp in my trembling 

hast long been silent, thou 

the dreams of thy youth.” 
00 


mists dissolve, tears b 


hts of my youth, 
af cheeks, the spirit ch 
the distance, m 


lish inventions, and also charities, which has no parallel, |? 
The greenfinch who listens and rocks himself in the 


at the headstone, where 





than give an extract from it as a specimen of the kind of 
composition with which the book abounds : J—— 
Naturellement généreux (that is, the fim 
souvent un son ES 'ocaveby keto tart — 55 
nt au vent, c’est pour montrer qu'il est riche et 
a mer paie bien. Le marin Anglais se fait or des 
gens par ses vertus, mais dans le monde qu'il fréquente ou. 
surtout pour ses défauts, tels que lV’insouciance ét 14 
Helas! il ne tarde gare & Rix bien cher 
@humilier par ses largesses le “land-labber,” et de lui p 
que c’est sur les eaux qu'on trouve la toison d’or. u 
gonlqnes jours, sa bourse de peau de 5* se trouve & sec, 


& thoment que guette “le i ” 3 
— poe ee ee ee 






sap son 


de 
est 
tout 





MAGAZINES. 


To the Torin fa Review Mr J.D. Lester has contri+ 
buted an admirable paper on Heinrich Heine, in which the 
singular and sad career of the great humorist and poet is 
carefully and lovingly traced. And yet it is Heine the 
author, rather than Heine the man, whom we meet here, 
Mr Lester scarcely says a word about the circumstances in 
Heine’s life which led to the composition of his more 
popular lieder—those fragile, beautiful verses, full of 
‘‘star-fire and immortal tears,” which German maidens 
sing. Mr Lester deals with the religious development of 
Heine chiefly, and describes to us that ardent nature that 
tried, by its own individual foree, to call up the pantheistic 
gods of Greece from their graves. .“ The old stone gods,” 
said Heine, “will arise from their forgotten tombs, 
and rub the secular dust from their eyes, and Thor 
with gigantic hammer shall smite. to pieces the cathe- 
dral domes of the Goths. The thought precedes the 
deed, as the lightning the thunder. Our thunder is Ger- 
man, too, is not very lithe, and comes but slowly rolling 
on; but come it will, and when you hear it peal as it has 
never pealed in the world’s history before, then know that the 
German thunder has at length rolled home.” When Heine, 
stretched on a sick-bed that soon became famous to all the 
world, abjured his Pantheistic faith (if that faith were ever 
anything else than a strong and passionate poetic longing), 
he did so with a vague and lingering regret. The past had 
now become irrevocably past; and there was ho immediate 
future to which he could turn. Barbarossa still slept in 
his subterranean halls; and the modern singer whose 
enthusiasm would have called him to earth again, found 
himself confronted by the cold formularies of ereeds with 
which he had no sympathy. ‘ When we lie on our death- 
bed,“ he wrote, “ we become very gentle and tender-hearted, 
and would willingly make peace with God and man.’’ And 
yet in recanting his past errors, he puts in a last affection+ 
ate word for the old gods whom he had reverenced, 
In religion I admit my backsliding, but I must expressly con- 
tradict the report that it has brought me to the bosom or the 
threshold of any church whatever. No, my religious 


rel convictions 
and belief have remained free from all ecclesiastical bry udice, 
No music of church bells has seduced me, no splendor altat 


candles has dazzled me. I have toyed with no symbolism, not 


have I altogether renounced my reason. I have abjured 
not even my Pagan gods, from whom it is true I have ’ 
but only in friendship and love. 


Not in the whole history of literature iq there such o 


tacle as the last eight years of Heine's life, when he 
lay, a helpless invalid, suffering intense pain, the prey of 

tual sleeplessness, and yet charming his with 
is graceful wit and astonishing the world with the 


lambent productions of his genius. Mr Lester quotes a 
in which Heine had, meee ee before, to 
imself what his death-bed should be like ; this pas- 
sage, so tender and sad is it, we feel to give as 
it stands : 
At last the day will come when the fervour in my veins is 
extin ed, when Winter reigns in my heart, w 


flakes fall but ingly upon my h and his mist ie white 
shat” ttt trideds have lane, gla lo . 
beaten tombs; I alone am left behind like —* 


the reaper forgets. A new race h rung u 
and ae Rose | with wonder ice henna 


The old names have died away, to Bec pobre) heard 


few, 
me and put 


and laughingly say, “ 


lazy greybeard, sing tis again songs 
and the old joys and sorrows awake, the 


m again from my dead there is 
tro tad fe 
in 


Then I take the 


i i scen i i tears of sweet t 
to in of its climate, scenery, or populations; while|*#pring again in my heart, o regret i 
‘la Vie Anglaise ’ is whoily omitted from the réle of sub- ee —* * 2, hae ae Jaen SS — 


I si song of the fi of Brenta. 

tt eit be by last lay. The —* will gaze * me as in the 
2a m 

Shoirs of dead nigh ifngales re heacd Ia 

eyes close thetnselves in intoxication of 

, my soul dies away like the musie of my harp=there is a 


ume of the flowers of Brenta. 
A tree shall hang over my tombstone. I should prefer a 
alm; but this thrives not in the North. It shall be a linden, 
and lovers shall sit there of a summer evening and caress. 
sighs sadly above th pal ibe 
is silent, and my linden sighs sadly ve the heads 

happy ones, ee oa 80 bappy that they find not time to red 

what is written upon the white headstone. But afterwards, wh 
the lover has lost 2 cane will rye sgh me ve 
bered linden and s and weep, and look long often 
ab th * will read the inscription: “ He loved 


the flowers of Brenta.” 


In Blackwood. Cornelius O'Dowd continues his rambling 


‘lnotes upon Ireland, Italy, and the d 
Ostensibly he busies himself with the topics 
and contrives to talk a good deal 


’ 


the 





Irish Church Bill; but in 
bulls, of dinners abroad, and 





well as foreign readers; and perhaps we cannot do better 





servants, There is a 





— — — — — 
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tuall cropping up in these political essays, 
w of relevancy; and really some of them 
‘May the blessing of the 


which are 
without a 
are exquisitely humorous. 


Almighty Father follow your honour all the days of your 
life,” whined the old hag, as she trotted after the gentle- 


man; and then seeing at last that her entreaty had not 
moved him, she added, “and never overtake you!” This 
is the story which is pinned on to a consideration of how 
Mr Gladstone is regarded by the Irish ; and it would take 
an Irish oolmaster’s logic to find the point of the 
illustration. However, the are in themselves excel- 
lent. “When the reverend father from the altar had on 
three successive Sundays impressively and sonorously de- 
manded, ‘Who stole Delaney’s vinegar?’ and 
received no answer, he supplemented on the last occasion, 
in a tone of heartfelt humiliation, ‘Jim Riley, Jim Riley, 
you trate me with contimpt.’ It is needless to add that 
the vinegar was restored after this.” There is one story, 
however, which seems to have dragged Mr Lever into an 
exhibition of very questionable taste : 
* ‘There is an Irish story—I am not sure it was not told by Miss 
orth—of an English traveller entering an Irish cabin, and 
being struck with amazement to find that a corner was set apart 
for accommodation of the pig,—an arrangement apparently 
not in accordance with comfort and cleanliness. ‘‘ Good heavens! ” 
cried he, “is it here you keep your pig?” Poor Paddy, mis- 
taking the drift of the rebuke, replied at once, “ Ay! and hasn’t 
he every convaniancy a pig could require? ” 
Throughout the rest of this essay the parish priests are 
delicately referred to as pigs. O’Dowd protests against 
their having manses, and suggests that, “ if you must house 
these men, build mud cabins with three rooms each :” 

If you insist on building glebe-houses for these people, you 
must nominate a commission to teach them how to live in them. 
Like the Paddy who snuffed the candle with his fingers and de- 
posited the snuff in the snuffers, observing that it was a mighty 


pretty “ convaniancy,” these men will live in a corner congenially 
dirty and disorderly, and regard the house as « “ pretty con- 


vaniancy,” and no more. 

Shall we ‘add, erede—seeing that Mr O’Dowd is 

himself an Irishman? ~ If ‘ Blackwood’ is this month 

rather severe upon some Irish traits, it is no less merciless 

upon certain Highland peculiarities. “A Night with the 
olanteers of Strathkinahan”’ is a paper that is full of wild 


merriment and fun, of whisky-drinking and practical 
of humorous descriptions and exaggerated detail. 


— it reminds us of Professor Aytoun, in his gayer and 
madder moods; and is a not unwelcome bit of burlesque, 
occurring amid much dull political discussion. ‘ Blackwood ’ 
concludes with an article on “The Winding Up” of the 
Session, written in the fine old Tory vein. A generation 
hence, such political essays will have become a curiosity 


in literature. 
Fraser's review of Mr Lecky’s ‘History of European 
Morals’ is not a very exhaustive or ive contribution. 


But it takes a fair and sensible view of the book, and is 
very cautiously worded, so as to offend nobody, There is 
a “ Discourse on Music” in “ A Visit to my Discontented 
Gousin,” which is very good. The writer is talking of 
German music : 

ee 3 on, stepted son of British soil, solemn and amusing 


m believing that no good can come out of foreign parts, 
Sima} plseatnie shirgue,ond: tale and.isched hamnn’ es 1 
H 


it 


y 
morning after morning to that a choir, the band at 
omburg. Whether it still exists, or whether the desire for 
German unity has abolished German 
it is ten years since I flourished at that questionable waterin 
place. I rose at six, because other people 
> ph Genk he weteee for oe helter season, 
ut how the band in those unreasonable, prejentacular 
from their absurd little tent the sweetest 
them to the full as much as their audience ! 
at twelve, and music again at. five; and 
Thalaba went by. . . . Truth to tell, we are 
The taste, as we have it, is an acquired 
a foreign fruit. Yet I doubt gr iy ws see Anqinarede 
What wonder that we do not understand music, 
it? How long shall it be that our youth shall go 
Eton and Oxford, or Harrow and Cambridge, and 
hich will refine them socially? To have lessons 


blic school would be regarded as a degradation. 
Felner of our homes, that purifier of domestic hours, 
ard solace which bursts out in song, is not even 


tting thing for a boy to learn. In this, as I have 
degenerate 


ordinary ———— an — 2 5 — 


“two gipsies on a horse.” Sir Walter 

always tried preemie the characteristics of the 
hich he writes, the king and the r take up 
roundelay, as they travel th e forest ; and 
Laus Stultitiw ’ mentions the love of music as 
haracteristics of Englishmen in his time. I hope the 
will be less provincial and boorish than the 

’ 


an article on “The Sun’s Journey through Space,” Mr 
B. A. Proctor traces the history of the discovery of .the 
sun's progress towards the constellation Hercules. It is 
comforting to know that the inevitable smash is a good 
way off yet—affording plenty of time for England to cure 
herself of pauperism and other evils before the final break- 
up. Perhaps there is some connection between this article 
and a short r in which “ A. K. H. B.” kindly gives us 
his notions “Of Unconsciousness and Annihilation.” Of 
one thing we are assured : annihilation will never overtake 
“A. K. H. B.,” who would go on writing egotistical and 
not very profound eseays even if he were absorbed into 
Brahma. 

“Boman Oatholic Poets” is the title of the further 
—— of “The Poetry of the Period” which Temple 
J offers us. The poets treated of are Dr Newman and 

Aubrey de Vere. The article contains some good sug- 
3 but it is, on the whole, vague and inconclusive ; 
One to imagine that the writer had not quite made 
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harmony, I do not know, for ee a 
8° | rid of him. 
™8/me, “Had you white’ men no good land of your own that you 


up his mind about the position 


artificial in construction, and 


‘cc The 8 


yet natural in many points, 
tory of Jean Calas” 


would have proved more 


grateful reading if it had been less marked by affected 
imitations of Me Carlyle’s manner of writing. ‘Temple 


Bar’ also contains articles on ‘Lying as a Science,” 
“Qharles Dickens’s Use of the. Bible,” and “The 
Innocence of * | 

The Cornhill. adds. another to that list of graphic and 
interesting historical studies which has latterly been one 
of its pleasantest features. It is the love affair between 
Henri Quatre.and the young Princess.of Condé which is 
the subject of illustration this month; and it would be 
difficult to find a more suitable topic for a light and read- 
able article. Of the young Princess we learn little beyond 
the fact that shé was remarkably beautiful and considerably 
romantic; but Henry's character is powerfully sketched, 
and one cannot help regretting that Ravaillac’s dagger 
interposes at the most inopportune moment, just as Henry's 
schemes of love and ambition were about to be developed. 
“On the War-path,” is a description of the relations 
existing between the United States and the unfortunate 
tribes of Indians who are being slowly removed from the 
earth. The writer is evidently well-informed, and draws 
anything but a flattering picture of the manner in which 
the Indians are treated. Nor does he seek to conceal the 
faults of the Aborigines, on the other hand. , 


An Indian rarely or ever forgets or forgives an injury, nor can 
he make any allowance for accidents. A Frenchman of my 
acquaintance was out “fire-hunting” one night, and as he waved 
the pan of fire, round to attract the deer, he saw what he took to 
be a pair of eyes peering at him through the branches. He 
instantly fired, bat was horrified to find that he had shot an 
Indian well known to him, Much distressed, he put the body 
into his canoe, and paddled to the lodge of the dead man’s brother, 
to whom he explained the accident. The Indian said nothing, 
but merely walked into his lodge, took his musket, and shot the 
Frenchman dead. With an Indian, the law of reprisal is a moral 
and legal canon. He demands blood for blood; and if the 
immediate offender cannot be got at, then he will wreak his 
vengeanee on the family, or even tribe, to which he belongs. If. 
a white man has killed an Indian, he will kill the first white man 
who falls into his power, and hence the endless vendettas of the 
frontier, often culminating in long-protracted wars. An Indian 
will have received an injury, fancied or real, and years may go 
by, and the whole affair seems to be forgotten, until something 
occurs to stir up all the savage venom of his nature. Indians have 
been known to go on long war-excursions, sometimes for thousands 
of miles, and to retarn home without a single trophy of their 
prowess,—perhaps with a loss of some of their number. It is 
then dangerous for a white man travelling on the prairies to meet 
them; for the opportunity of easily acquiring a scalp and of 
escaping the di of returning empty-handed, is hard to 
forego. Hence many of the almost unaccountable murders on 
the prairies. I have not, of course, taken into account the effects 
of drunkenness—now almost universal among tribes near the 
frontier—in causing murders, because drunkenness is not peculiar 
to the Indians. f remember hearing an old Indian woman 
relating how whisky-selling whites were killed by the Indians. 
“When an Indian,” the old squaw remarked, “ gets drunk, he 
whips his wife. Now, the wife hates the trader who has been the 
cause of it, and as the men are getting sober, she says to them, 
‘Why don’t you kill that dog of a white man, and take his scalp 
and goods? Your father would have done so; but, ah! he was a 
man. There are no men now;’” and soon. The sneers have 
frequently the desired effect. ‘The Indian at first welcomes the 
white to his country. He has beads and blankets, calico, knives, 
wder, and, perenne But, after a while, the host finds he 

tertained a ; and then he tries, but tries in vain, to be 
Old Kakalatza, a chief of Tsamena, to say to 


came here? When first you came, we gave you land to build a 
house and grow potatoes, but now you are taking everything, and 
becoming our masters. Who made you our masters? You erect 
mills on the streams, so that the salmon come up ne longer. 
Your axes, cu down big trees, ring so through the woods 
the deer, fie to the mountains. But you have cattle, and care 
nothing for deer and salmon. You take our women for wives, and 
then send them back disgraced to their tribe when they get old. 
And yet, if we come into your towns, and take a glass of whisky 
to keep our hearts up, yon put us into the strong-house. What 
do you white men want ?” 
The ‘Cornhill’ also publishes another Japanese Sermon, 
a paper on Tarragona, a description of “how young folk 
amused themselves in the classical period,’’ and the con- 
clusion of the thoughful and sensible essay on “ Tolera- 
tion.” 
Tinsley continues the ‘Criticisms on Contemporaries, 
singling out this month the Rossettis. The criticism is not 
a very discriminating one, being apparently written by a 
lady whose methods of comparison are as singular as her 
st —— An article on ‘“‘ Croquet” is sensible and well- 
informed. The writer insists that “ all immediate progress 
must lie in the direction of contracted hoops.” There is 
no doubt that croquet, as it is at present played, is not a 
game of skill so far as accuracy of aim is concerned, so 
much as it is a game of manwuvring in which an expe- 
rienced player knows how to use his opponent's balls to 
his own advantage. An inexperienced player constantly 
finds himself at fault, in despite of any accuracy of eye 
and aim which he may possess. of narrowing the 
hoops, we fancy that curtailing the opportunities of roquet- 
ing would be an improvement. 

Belgravia offers its. usual variety of contents, of ve 
unequal merit. Mr Sala contributes an article on “ Dolls’ 


Houses,” which is very amusing wherever it does not treat 
of Dolls’ Houses, ‘There are also articles on “ A Day in a 
Telegraph Office,” “ France Adrift,” “ British Pearls,” &, 
Mr Mortimer Collins publishes two verses entitled ‘ Nereids 
of Wine.” If these form conundrum, as may be pre- 
sumed, we give it up. 

We have already spoken of the article inMacmillan which 





which ought to be accorded: 
to these two poets, ‘My Brother Leonard,” is a very 
graceful and pathetic tale by Miss Kavanagh, somewhat 


Ty | making the ascent of Mont Blanc with Dr Hamel. 


— 1 — — - 
Mrs Stowe has contributed, to the detriment of the maga. 
zine, and certainly not to her own reputation for prudence or 
good feeling. Such a statement, without a particle of cor- 
roboration, ought not to have been published ; and, above all, 
it ought not to have been published in the columns of a 
—— magazine. If Stowe was anxious to clear 
Lady Bryon’s name from a charge of heartlessness, shoe 
should have sent a brief epitome of her romance to the 
Times, and challenged proof or contradiction. As it is, 
we cannot but regard her article a8 a piece of sensational 
writing which a magazine like ‘ Macmillan’ should not 
have published. For the rest, this month’s number con- 
tains several sufficiently readable contributions. ‘ Anecdotes 
about the London Poor” is somewhat tame and common- 
place, and yet at times it evinces a certain shrewd appre- 
ciation of character on the part of the writer. The best 
thing in the paper is the following scrap : 

One night at a place in Norton Folgate I had a long conversa- 
tion with a young man who had come in with an order from the 
writer of the evening’s pantomime, and who told me that some- 
times he worked in a printing-office and sometimes he acted. 

“ And when work’s slack ?” I said. 

‘“‘ Well, sir,” he answered, “sometimes I finds a pocket hand- 
kercher.” «+ 

“I fear that mine will be of no.use to you,” I replied. 

“ Sir, I’ve been a talkin’ to you,” was his rejoinder. 

Here, also, is a passage which is worth considering : 

I am often asked by my friends, men of science, and others, 

What is the religion of these people ?—the men of science hoping 

erhaps to hear that they are secularists; the others hoping to 

ear that they are inclined or opposed to ceremonialism, as the 
case may be. Such a question demands a diffident and discrimi- 
nating answer, and at least'I will answer it impartially. Most of 
them, men, women, and children, seem to live as if they believed 
that death closed all: and yet I have not found, even among the 
men, any conscious and positive assertion of secularism. No 
doubt that assertion is made: for you can read it in the faces of 
those who hang upon the lips of Mr Bradlaugh in Hyde Park and 
elsewhere. But he is as much mistrusted, ignored, ~unknown, as 
the other self-styled “ men of the people ;” and, in my opinion, 
very few of the poor rise to the conception of atheism came 
across only two men who took the trouble to profess infidelity ; 
one, a cobbler in the Hackney Road, very drunk, and combative, 
and diverting, whose one wish was to have an argument political 
and religious, and who, on being disappointed of that, went to 
sleep; the other, a basket-maker in Bethnal Green, reduced to 
dock-labour by his turn for oratory. The Scripture-reader, in the 
tone which he would have used in warning me that I should find 
him leprous, warned me that I should find him a free-thinker : 
and indeed he opened fire on me by saying that “‘ Moses never 
wrote ‘The Pentatook.’” One other s tor I knew, a dray- 
man, whom I found reading a Scottish work on Salvation, very 
metaphysical, very full of Latin and Greek; but since he was 
reading it only because he had no other books, and since he took 
kindly to the Waverley novels, I pass him by. Those who actuall 
have any dogmatic religion may be said to be anything whic 
their spiritual director for the time being chooses to make them, 
and, when his direction ceases, to remain for various periods 
under its influence. 








M. Lepru Rous anp raz Frencn Amyesty.—The Reveil 
publishes the following letter from Ledru Rollin :—‘* London, 
August 31, 1869. y dear friend ....—Yes, in point of 
law [| may return to France ; but between law and fact there 
exists the same gulf asever. As regards facts, I can vouch 
for this one, that as soon as the amnesty was signed an order . 
was sent to the ——— to arrest me on my arrival. I was 
to be detained until my alleged accomplices could arrive from 
Cayenne for-the purpose of identifying me. The whole of the 
press might have stormed at thi t there would have been 
no answering this strictly juridical remark, ‘ Ledru Rollin 
denies—the others affirm—the truth can only be elicited by 
bringing them together.’ To submit to Imperial justice would 
have | me a pang ; but if an ordinary imprisonment had 
been all that 1 ran the risk of, I would not have hesitated. 
But you know, alas! what time the voyage to Cayenne and 
back takes up, especially when there is an. animus in the 
matter. It is a question of many long months. And I confess 
2 ey * certuinty . indetinite confinement within the 
our walls of a prison does not appear to me a tempting 
prospect. What, however, I wish to make plain ¢ the 
difference between theory and practice, between right and 
might, so that the public should not run away with the idea 
that | am absolutely free to return, and that I do not choose 
todo so. Having always entertained the idea that my duty 
is to be in Paris among you all who are fighting the good fight 
without a truce, I should be sorry if my old comrades, and 
espécially those honest workmen who have latterly given me 
so many proofs of their sympathy, should think that I delight 
in being a refugee. I respect the scruples of those who 
remain away from the sphere of action, but those scruples I 
have never been able to share.—Yours cordially (signed) 
Lepev Roi.” 

Human Remains 1n Guiacigrs.—We have recently exa- 
mined a specimen lately deposited by Dr John W. Ogle in the 
museum of St George’s Hospital, of, considerable interest. It 
consists of the thumb of a man, supposed to be one of the 
guides lost in the year 1820 in making an ascent of Mont 
Blane, which was brought to light more than 40 years after- 
wards. The preparation is the gift of Mr J. Snowden, a 
barrister, of the Temple, who writes the following description 
of its discovery. He says: “In the year 1862 I was crossing 
the Glacier des Bossons, near Chamounix, and found pro- 
truding from the ice a man’s arm ; the flesh was quite firm 
and white, the thumb in question was lying severed just 
outside the hole, and just beneath the surface of the ice I 
found several finger nails, hair, part of a leathern knapsack, 
a cork, &. The’arm was pretty confidently identified as 
having belonged to Fairraz, one of the guides who was swept 
away forty years before atthe top of the glaciers, — 

1e 
appearance of fragments of their bodies was not unexpected, 
as Dr Forbes, from his calculations as to the movement of the 
glacier, had ieted that portions of the remains would 
probably be found in that very year.”—Land and Water. 
SSIS Soa 
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dignity of a knight of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland unto William Richard Drake, of Oatlands Lodge, 





in the county of Surrey, Esq.— Gazette, 
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Public Opinion. 


THE PROSPERITY OF AMERICA. 
3 (From the Echo.) 

The country ‘is beginning to recover from the waste of 
the war, and is rapidly growing rich. In the South es- 
pecially, as the region which suffered most,—which, in 
fact, in 1865 seemed almost totally disorganised,—the 
development of industry arid wealth is really wonderful, 
. An Exhibition of textile fabrics was lately held in Cin- 
cinnati, and in the report issued by the Association under 
whose auspices it was got up honourable mention is made 
of “the unexpected and varied excellence of the goods sent 
from the South,”” Georgia, it seems, has already twenty- 
one cotton mills; North Carolina seventeen ; Virginia and 
Tennessee, ten each ; and the other States have all more 
or fewer of them. 

“Throughout the State (of South Carolina),” says the 
Charleston News, ‘‘the people are confident and cheerful. 
We have more hard money than we had in 1860, and in 
every other sense of the word South Carolina has made as 
much progress since 1865 as has been made by any one of 
her sister States.” And all the journals throughout the 
late seceding States speak in the same tone. If the pro- 
gress of the South has been great, still greater, of course, 
has been that of the North. In nine of the North-Western 
States, the great food-producing districts,—Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, and 
Nebraska,—the population has increased during the four 
years 1864-1868 at the rate of half a million annually. 
Within the same nine States, and during the same four 
years, five thousand miles of railroad were opened. These 
roads transport annually two thousand tons of freight to 
each mile of line, or ten million tons in the whole. And 
during the’present year it is estimated that five thousand 
miles more of railroad will be added to the above. It is 
usually calculated that a line of railway gives access to 
fifteen miles of country at each side of it, or to thirty square 
miles altogether. If this be so, then the ten thousand 
miles of railroad, estimated to be opened during the five 
years from 1864 to 1869, will have opened up 300,000 
square miles of new territory—a tract of country about 
as large as ten Irelands! . 

' Another evidence of the increasing prosperity of the 
country, and of the public confidence in its solvency, is the 
fact that on the 18th of last month the Government tried 
to buy up two million dollars of its own debt, and could 
only obtain twelve hundred thousand. If this fact stood 
alone it would, of course, admit of a very different inter- 
pretation from that which we give to it. But the extra 
ordinary diminution which is being effected in the public 
debt is decisive. It was apprehended that during the 
month of August there would have been an increase of 
debt, as fifteen millions of dollars had to be paid over to 
the Pension Bureau ; but, instead of an increase, there has 
been effected a reduction of something more than 1,100,000/. 
This raises the reduction effected in the debt of the United 
States since the 1st of last March to about 10,000,0001. 








NEW ZEALAND. 


(From the Times.) 
There is one thing we must remember in connection with 
New Zealand, and which may reassure us not only as to its 
future but its present state. It is, that while colonial mis- 
for tune is loud-voiced, colonial prosperity is not so careful 
to make itself heard on this side of the world. Last mail’s 
news relates so exclusively to native affairs that those 
ignorant of the extent and divisions of the colony might 
reasonably imagine it was laid desolate by war from north 
to south. This is as though colonists were to read of our 
own late Irish disturbances with no thought or knowledge 
of the peace and prosperity of England and Scotland. It 
is true New Zealand is the seat of an obstinate rebellion 
which has retarded its progress and embarrassed its re- 
sources, but it is also true that the Middle Island and a 
great part of the North are studded with flourishing towns, 
with no beggars in their streets, and that on the many 
large tracts of cultivated land and rich gold diggings dwell 
a people better clothed and better fed than our own millions 
will ever be. 





THE RELATIONS BETWEEN AUSTRIA AND 
PRUSSIA. 
(From the North German Correspondent.) 

It has been represented by several foreign journals that 
the. political relations between Austria and Prussia have 
entered a dangerous stadium, and that the Cabinet of 
Berlin no longer consider a war with Austria as an impro- 
bability. This view of the situation, we have the best 
grounds for affirming, is completely erroneous. The dif- 
ference which has arisen between the two countries had its 
origin, as our readers know, partly in a reference made by 
the Imperial Chancellor in the Austrian delegations to 
certain overtures which he alleged had been made by him 
unsuccessfully to the Prussian Government and partly in 
an attempt on the part of Count Beust to interfere between 
Prussia and her allies. It would be almost an insult to the 
good sense of our readers were we to attempt gravely to 
demonstrate that neither of these points, nor even’ both 
together, constitute a casus belli. After the real state of 
things had been clearly exhibited in the Prussian despatch, 


tentions, but without retracting his former allegations, the 
Cabinet of Berlin: believed the most judicious course it 
could take was to let- the correspondence on the matter 
drop, and thus avoid farther irritating and fruitless: dis- 
cussion, This, it is evident, is very different from a rupture 
of diplomatic intercourse; on the contrary, the Prussian 
Ambassador in Vienna remains at his post, and will pro- 
bably find frequent opportunities in personal intercourse 
with Austrian statesmen of farther elucidating, should it 
be found necessary to do so, the position of the Prussian 
Government to the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. 





THE SENTENCE OF THE HUNTS. 
(From the Newspaper Press.) 

The sentence in the above case has often been mis- 
quoted. It was delivered by Mr Justice Le Blanc, and 
was as follows: “ That you severally pay to the King a 
fine of 5001. each ; that you be severally imprisoned for the 
space of two years—you, John Hunt, in the prison of Cold- 
bath Fields, and you, Leigh Hunt, in the new jail for the 
county of Surrey, in Horsemonger Lane ; that at the ex- 
piration of that time you each of you give security in 5001., 
and two sufficient sureties in 2501. for your good beha- 
viour during five years, and that you be farther severally 
imprisoned until such fine be paid and such security given.” 
Just now, when the Examiner is entering a new phase in 
its existence, these little ‘incidents in its early history may 
be of some interest. 





MRS BEECHER STOWE AND LORD BYRON. 
(From the New York Tribune.) 


mony is in. 








MRS BEECHER STOWE AND LORD BYRON. 


Lord Lindsay has written to the Times the following 
letter : 

1 have waited in expectation of a categorical denial of 
the horrible charge Brought by Mrs Beecher Stowe against 
Lord Byron and his sister, on the alleged authority of the 
late Lady Byron. Such denial has been only indirectly given 
by the letter of Messrs Wharton and Fords in your impression 
of yesterday. That letter is sufficient to prove that Lady 
Byron never contemplated the use made of her name, aud 
that her descendants and representatives disclaim any coun- 
tenance of Mrs B. Stowe's article ; but it does not specifi- 
cally meet Mrs Stowe’s allegation that Lady Byron in con- 
versing with her thirteen years ago affirmed the charge now 
before us. It remains open, therefore, to a scandal-loving 
world to credit the calumny through the advantage of this 
flaw, involuntary, I believe, in the answer produced against 
it. My object in addressing you is to supply that deficiency 
by proving that what is now stated on Lady Byron’s supposed 
authority is at variance in all respects with what she stated 
immediately after the separation, when everything was fresh 
in her memory in relation to the time during which, accord- 
ing to Mrs B. Stowe, she believed that Byrou and his sister 
were living together in guilt. I publish this evidence with 
reluctance, but in obedience to that higher obligation of jus- 
| tice to the voiceless and defenceless dead which bids me break 
| through a reserve that otherwise I should have held sacred. 
'The Lady Byron cf 1818 would, I am certain, have sane- 
| tioned my doing so had she foreseen the present unparalleled 
; occasion, and the bar that the conditions of her will preseut 
(as I infer from Messrs Wharton and Fords’ letter) against 
auy fuller communication. Calumnies such as the present 
‘sink deep and with rapidity into the public mind, and are 
| not easily eradicated. The fame of one of our greatest poets, 
aud that of the kindest, and truest, and most constant friend 

that Byron ever had, is at stake ; and it will not do to wait 
| for revelations from the fountain-head, which are not pro- 
| sainesl, and possibly may never reach us. 

The late Lady Anne Barnard, who died in 1825, a con- 
temporary and friend of Burke, Windham, Dundas, and a 
host of the wise and good of that generation, and remem- 
bered in letters as the authoress of ‘ Auld Robin Gray,’ bad 
known the late Lady Byron from infancy, and took a warm 
interest in her, holding Lord Byron iu corresponding repug- 
nance, not to say prejudice, in consequence of what she 
believed to Le his harsh and cruel treatment of her young] 
friend. I transeribe the following passages and a letter from 
Lady Byron herself (written in 1815) from ricordi, or private, 





family memoirs, in Lady Anne's autograph, now before me. | 
I inclade the letter because, although treating only iu general | 


Mrs Stowe, it is to be presumed, has evidence in her 
possession which has never yet been pubbished; at any 
rate, she probably knows upon what ground Lady Byron|his heart—an affectation which at that time never failed to 
charged her husband with the horrible crime of incest. | meet with the teuderest commiseration. I could find by sc me 
The controversy has taken such a form that she is bound | implications, not followed up by me lest she might have eon- 
to make good her rather loose statement as far as she can, | demned herself afterwards for her inveluntary disc 
and the publishers of the Atlantic Monthly are bound to| be sSoon attempted to corrupt her pringiples both with respect to 





months. I heard of Lady Byron’s distress ; of the pains he 
took to give a harsh im of her character to the world. 
I wrote to her, and entreated her to come and let me see and 
hear her, if she conceived my sympathy or counsel could be 
any comfort to her. She came—but what a tale was unfolded 


to have made a young man of genius and romance (as she 
supposed) happy! They had not an hour in the carriage 
which conveyed them from the church when, breaking into a 
malignant sheer, ‘Oh! what a dupe you have been to your 
imagination. How is it possible a woman of your sense could 
form the wild hope of reforming me? Many are the tears 
you will have to shed ere that plan is accomplished. It is 
enough for me that you are my wife for me to hate you ; if 
you were the wife of any other man I own you might have 
charms,’ &e. I, who listened, was astonished. ‘ How could 
you go on after this,’ said I, ‘my dear? Why did you’ not 
return to your father’s?’ ‘Because I had uot a conception 
he was in earnest ; because I reckoned it a bad jest, mad told 
him so,—that my opinions of him were very different from his 
of himself, otherwise he would not find me by his side. He 
laughed it over when he saw me appear hurt, and I forgot 
what had passed till forced to — it. I believe he was 
pleased with me, too, for a little while. I sup it had 
escaped his memory that I was his wife.’ But she described 
the happiness they enjoyed to have been unequal and per- 
turbed. Her situation ina short time might have entitled 
her to some tenderness, but she made no claim on him for 
any. He sometimes reproached her for the motives that had 
induced her to marry him-—all was ‘vanity, the vanity of 
Miss Milbanke carrying the point of reforming Lord Byron ! 
He always knew her inducements ; her pride shut her eyes to 
his ; he wished to build up his character and his fortunes ; 
both were somewhat deranged ; she had a high name and 
would have a fortune worth his attention,—let her look to 
that for his motives!’ *O, Byron, Byron,’ she said, ‘how 
you desolate me?’ He would then accuse himself of being 
mad, and throw hithself on the ground in a frenzy, which she 
believed was affected to conceal the coldness and malignity of 


disclosures, that 


her own conduct and her latitude for his.. She saw the preci- 


seo’ that dhe "Goes 3 pee toes of em — pice on which she stood, and kept his sister with her as much 
sore announcement from these sourees with confidence | 1s posible. .Heveturned in the evenings from the haunts of 
that both author and publishers will recognise what is due} vice, where he made her understand mm 


to their own reputations. Meanwhile the argument may | ners so profligate! ‘O, the wretch!’ said I, ‘and had he no 
as well be suspended until the essential part of the testi- moments of remorse?’ ‘Sometimes he ap 


d been, with man- 


to have 
them, One night. coming home from one of his Jawless par- 
ties, he saw me so indignantly collected, aud bearing all with 
such a determined calmuess, that a rush of remorse seemed to 
come over him ; be called himself a monster, though his sister 
was present, and threw himself in agony at my feet “ T could 
not—no—I eould not forgive him such injuries. He had loet 
me forever!” Astonished at the retarn of virtue, my tears, 
believe, owed over his face, and I said, “ Byron, all is for- 
gotten ; never, never shall you bear of it more!’’ He staitid 
up, and, folding his arms «while he leoked at me, burst into 
aughter. “ What do you mean?” said I. “ Only a philo- 
sophical experiment, that’s all,” said he ; ‘I wished toaseer- 
tuin the value of your resolutions.”’ | need not say more cf 
this prinee of duplicity, except that varied were his meth««ls 
of rendering lier wretched, even to the last. When her lovely 
little child was born. and it was laid beside its mother on the 
ved, and he was informed ‘ he might see his daughter, after 
gazing at it with an exulting smile, this was the ejaculation 
that broke from him, ‘Oh! what an implement of torture 
have I acquired in you!’ Such he rendered it by his eyes 
and manner, keeping her in a perpetual alarm for its safety 
. when in his presence, All this reads madder than I believe 
‘he was; but she had not then made up her mind to disbe- 
lieve his pretended insanity, and conceived it best to intrust 
her secret with the excellent Dr Baillie, telling him all that 
seemed to regard the state of her husbands mind, and Jetting 
his advice regulate her conduct. Baillie doubted of his de- 
rangement, but, as he did not reckon his own opinion infal. 
lible, he wished her to take precautions as if her husband was 
so. He recommended her going to the country, but to give 
him no suspicion of her intentions of remaining there, and 
for a short time to show uo coldness in her letters till she 
could better ascertain his state. She went—regretting, as she 
told me, to wear any sewblance but the truth. A short time 
disclosed the story to the world. He acted the part of a. man 
driven to despair by her inflexible resentment and by the arts 
of a governess (once a servant in the family) who hated bin. 
I will give you,” proceeds Lady Anne, “a few 1 ty 
transcribed from one of Lady Byron’s own letters tome. It 
is sorrowful to think that in a very little time this young and 
amiable creature, wise, patient, und feeling, will have her 
character mistaken by every ove who reads Byron's works. 
To rescue her from this I preserved her letters, and when she 
afterwards expressed a fear that anything of her writing 
shouki ever fall into hands to rh oy him (I suppose she meant 
by publication) I safely assured her that it never should. But 
here this Jetter shall be placed, a sacred record in her favour, 
unknown to herself : 
“*T am a very incompetent judge of the impression which 
the last canto of Childe Mrarotd may produce on the minds of 
indifferent readers, It contains the usual trace of a con- 





‘science restlessly awake, though his *2* has been too kong 


to aggravate its burden, as if it could thus be oppressed into 


terms of the matter and the causes of the separation, it} eternal stupor. I will hope, as you do, that it survives for his 


affords collateral evidence bearing strictly upon the point of 
the credibility of the charge now in question: “ The separa- 
tion of Lord and Lady Byron astovished the world, which 
believed him a reformed man as to’ his habits, and a beealmed 
mau as to his remorses. He had written nothing that appeared 
after his marriage till the famous ‘ Fare thee well,’ which had 
the power of compelling those to pity the writer who were 
net well aware that he was uot the unhappy person he 
affected to be. Lady Byron's misery was whispered soon 
after her marriage, and his ili-usage ; but no word trans- 
pired, no sign escaped from her. She gave birth shortly to a 
daughter, and when she went as soon as she was recovered on 
a visit to her father’s, taking her little Ada with her, no one 
knew that it was to return to her lord no more. At that 





and Count Bengt had replied by declaring his peaceful in- 





period a severe fit of illness had confined me to bed for two 


ultimate good. It was the acuteness of his remorse, impeui- 
tent in its character, which so long seemed to demand from 
my compassion to spare every semblance of reproach. every 
look of grief, which might have said to bis conscience, ** You 
have made me wretched.” I am decidedly of opinion that he 
is responsible He has wished tobe thought partially bam nl 
or on the brink of it, to perplex observers and prevent them 
from tracing effects to their real causes through all the intri- 
cacies of his conduct. I was, as I told you, at one time the 
dupe of his acted insanity. and clung to the former delusions 
in regard to the motives that concerned me till the 
whole systen: was laid bare. He is the absolute 


monarch of 
words, avd uses them, as Buo rte did lives, for oan 
without more regard to their value, considering i 
only as ciphers which must derive all their import from the 





by this interesting young creature who had so fondly hoped — 
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which he places them and the ends to which he 
them with such consummate skill. Why, then, you 


i 


identified ; but by the introduction of fictitious incidents, 
change of scene or time, he has enveloped his poetical disclo- 
sures in a system impenetrable except to a oe few, and his 
constant desire of creating a sensation makes him not averse 
to be the object of wonder and curiosity, even though accom- 
panied by some dark and vague suspicions. Nothing has 


contributed more to the misunderstanding of his cha- 
racter than the lonely ur in which he shrouds it, and 
his affectation of being above mankind, when he exists t 


in their voice. The romance of his sentiments is another 
feature of this mask of state. I know no one more habitually 
destitute of that enthusiasm he so beautifully expresses, and 
to which he can work up his fancy chiefly by contagion. I 
had heard he was the best of brothers, the most generous of 
friends, and I thought such feelings only required to be 
warmed and cheris into more diffusive benevolence. 
Though these opinions are eradicated, and could never return 
but with the decay of my memory, you will not wonder if 
there are still moments when the of feelings which 
arose from them soften and sadden my thoughts. But I have 
not thanked you, dearest Lady Anne, for your kindness in 
regard to a principal object—that of meng ta I erg impres- 
sions. I trust —— understand my wishes, which never were 
to injure Lord Byron in any way ; for, though he would not 
suffer me to remain his wife, he cannot prevent me from con- 
tinuing his friend, and it was from considering myself as such 
that I silenced the accusations which my own conduct 
might have been more fully justified. It is not to 
speak ill of his heart in general ; it is sufficient that to me it 
was hard and impenetrable—that my own must have been 
broken before his could have been touched. I would rather 
represent this as my misfortune than as Ais guilt ; but, surely, 
that misfortune is not to be made my crime! Such are my 
feelings ; you will judge how to act. His allusions to me in 
Childe Harold are cruel and cold, but with such a semblance 
as to make me appear so, and to attract all sympathy to him- 
self. 1t is said in this poem that hatred of him will be taught 
as a lesson to his child. I might appeal to all who have ever 
heard me speak of him, and still more to my own heart, to 
- witness that there has been no moment when I have remem- 
bered injury otherwise than affectionately and sorrowfully. It 
is not my duty to give * to hopeless and wholly unrequited 
affection ; but, so long as I live, my chief struggle will probably 
be not to remember him too kindly. I do not seek the sympathy 
of the world, but I wish to be known by those whose opinion 
is valuable and whose kindness is dear to me. Among such, 
my dear Lady Anne, you will ever be remembered by your 
truly affectionate ‘A. Brron,’” 

It is the province of your readers and of the world at 
me judge between the two testimonies now before them 
— Byron’s in 1816 and 1818, and that put forward in 
1 y Mrs B. Stowe, as communicated by Lady Byron 
thirteen years ago. In the face of the evidence now given, 
positive, negative, and circumstantial, there can be but two 
alternatives in the case,—either Mrs B. Stowe must have 
entirely misunderstood Lady Byron, and been thus led into 
error and misstatement, or we must conclude that, under the 

ure of a lifelong and secret sorrow, Lady Byron’s mind 

d become clouded with an hallucination in respect of the 
particular point in question. 

_The reader will admire the noble but severe character 
displayed in Lady Byron’s letter; but those who keep in 
-view what her first im ions were, as above recorded, may 
probably place a more lenient interpretation than hers u 
some of the incidents alleged to Byron's discredit. I 
conclude with some remarks upon his character, written 
shortly after his death by a wise, virtuous, and charitable 
judge, the late Sir Walter Scott, likewise in a letter to Lady 
Anne Barnard: ‘Fletcher’s account of poor Byron is ex- 
tremely interesting. I had alwaysa attachment to 

_ that unfortunate, though most richly man, because I 
thought I saw that his virtues (and he had many) were his 
own, and his eccentricities the result of an irritable tempera- 
ment, which sometimes —— nearly to mental disease. 
' Those who are gifted with strong nerves, a regular temper, 
and habitual self-command are not ps aware how much 
of what they may think virtue they owe to constitution ; and 
such are but too severe judges of men like Byron, whose 
mind, like a day of alternate storm and sunshine, is all dark 
shades and stray gleams of light, instead of the twilight gra 
which illuminates happier though less distinguished mortal. 
T always thought that when a moral proposition was placed 
plainly before Lord Byron, his mind ‘yielded a pleasing and 
willing assent to it, but, if there was any side view given in 
the way of raillery or otherwise, he was will enough to evade 
convietion. .. . It ill for the cause of Greece that this 
master-spirit should have been withdrawn from their assist- 
ance just as he was obtaining a complete ascendency over their 
- counsels. I have seen several letters from the pas fe Islands, 
all of which unite in speaking in the highest a of the wis. 
dom and temperance of his counsels, and the ascendency he 
was obtaining over the turbulent and ferocious chiefs of the 
insurgents. I have some verses written by him on his last 
birthday ; they breathe a spirit of affection towards his wife, 
and a desire of dying in battle, which seems like an anticipa- 
tion of his approaching fate."—I remain, Sir, your obedient 


servant, 
Dunecht, Sept. 3. —— 





THE RESOLUTIONS OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC 
PRELATES, 
—* rayon —— has been published : 

‘The Catholic Archbisho d Bish 
assembled at St Patrick’s Co * Mayneoth, 8 — 
the 18th of August, 1869, his Eminence Cardinal Cullen pre- 
siding, deem it their duty to place on record at this impor- 

t crisis the following resolutions respecting the education 


' and land questions : 
their condemnation of the mixed 


“ee i Th ey rei , 
whether primary, intermediate, or 


system of education, 


to the 
shay’ dedioun: tat 
control of the 
can 


uni , 98 grievously and intrinsicall 
faith and of Catholic youth ; J 
Ghureh in all thiggs appertaining to faith and. mo 
a 
the teaching of olfes be safely entrusted. ng 
on the love which the Catholics of Ireland have ever 
cherished for their ancient faith, and on the filial obedience 
ae uniformly manifested towards their , the 
ops call upon the clergy and the laity of their respective 
flocks to —— every constitutional means the extension 
or perpetuation of the mixed system, whether by the creation 
of new institutions, by the maintenance of old ones, or by 
changing Trinity College, Dublin, into a mixed college. 
— “IL. At the same time they recognise the right, as well 
as the duty, of Catholic parents to procure a8 far as pos- 
sible for their children the advantages of a good secular 
education. Justice demands that Catholic youth should 
enjoy endowments and all other privileges on tert 
equality with the youth of other persuasions, without which 
equality iu the matter of education religious equality cannot 
be said to have any real existence. : LI ing ; 
<I, The Bishops, without any wish to interfere with 
the rights of persons of a different denomination, demand 
for olics Catholic education, which alone is consonant to 
their religious principles. ; . 
“*TV. The asseubled prelates, learning with pleasure 
that it is the intention of her Majesty's present advisers to 
legislate for Ireland in accordance with the wishes of its 
people—and of this they have given = earnest—trust that 
‘the distinguished statesman now at the head of the Govern- 
ment will, with the aid of his able colleagues, give to Irish 
Catholics a complete system of secular education based upon 
religion ; for it alone can be in soggy Hegre the feelings and 
requirements of the vast majority of the nation. 
V. As regards higher education, since the Protestants 
of this country have had a Protestant University for 300 
ears, and have it still, the Catholic people of Ireland clearly 
ve a right to a Catholic Mfesbha ag ae 
“VT. But should her Majesty's Government be unwilling 
to increase the number of universities in this country, the 
Bishops declare that religious equality cannot be 
unless the degrees, endowments, and other privileges enjoyed 
by their fellow-subjects of a different religion placed 
within the reach of Catholics in the fullest sense of equality. 
The injustice of denying to them a participation in those 
advantages, except at the cost of rye ane conscience, is 
t, while the 


——— by the consideration t contribute 
eir share to the public funds for the support of educational 


institutions from which conscience warns them away, they 
have, moreover, to tax themselves for the education of their 
children in their own colleges and university. 

“* VIL Should it please her Majesty’s Government, there- 
fore, to remove the many grievances to which Catholics are 
eae ganerd A existing University arrangements, and to esta- 
blish one National aap | in this kingdom for examini 
candidates and conferring: degrees, the Catholic people o: 
Ireland are entitled in justice to demand that in such univer- 
sity, or annexed to it— ’ 
“*(a.) They shall have a distinct college, conducted upon 
purely Catholic principles, and at the same time fully partici- 
pa in the privileges enjoyed by other colleges of whatso- 
ever denomination or character. 

**(b.) That the university honours and emoluments be 
— to Catholics equally with their Protestant fellow- 
subjects. 

“*(e,) That the examinations and all other details of 
university arrangement be free from every influence hostile 
to the religious sentiments of Catholics, and that with this 
view the Catholic element be adequately represented upon 
the Senate or other supreme university body os ones 
enjoying the confidence of the Catholic Bishops, priests, and 
people of Ireland. 

“¢ VIII. The Bishops also declare that the Catholics of 
Ireland are era d entitled to their due proportion of the 
public funds hitherto set apart for education in the Royal and 
other endowed schools. 

‘*¢ TX. The Bishops furthermore declare that a settlement 
of the university question, to be complete, and at the same 
time in accordance with the wishes of the Catholic people of 
Ireland, must include the re-arrangement of the Queen’s 
colle; on the “yp awry Lm * 4 ¥ 
— eeply sympathis- 
ing with the —— of their faithful fecha, believe that 
the settlement of the land question is essential to the 
and welfare of the United Kingdom. They recognise the 
rights and duties of landlords. They claim, in the same 
—* the rights as they recognise the duties of tenants. 
ey believe that the comparative destitution, the chronic 
discontent, and the depressing discouragement of the people 
of Ireland are at this period of her history to be attributed 
more to the want of a settlement of this question on fair and 
equitable principles than to any other cause. Therefore, in 
the interest of all classes, they earnestly hope that the respon- 
sible advisers of the Crown will take this most important 
subject into immediate consideration, and propose to Parlia- 
ment such measures as may restore confidence, stimulate 
industry, inerease national wealth, and lead to general union, 
contentment, and —— 
“The above resolutions were unauimously adopted at a 
of all the Catholic Archbishops and Bishops of 
I held at Maynooth on the 1th of August of the 


present year 1869. 
“+ Pavut Carp, Cottey, Chairman.” 





“ JACK KETCH’S WARREN.” 


A meeting of the Clerkenwell vestry was held on the 
26th ultimo, to take into consideration the Medical Officer's 
and Surveyor’s reports on sundry premises alleged to be unfit 
for human occupation (Artizans and Labourers’ Dwellin 
Act) in the bourhood of Turnmill Street, and to hear the 
objections, if any, of the owners thereon. The houses referred 
to are in the locality rejoicing in the title of “Jack Ketch's 
Warren,” and which it will be remembered formed the sub- 

some time since, ofa descriptive paper by Mr Jas. 
wood. The following are extracts from Dr Griffiths’s 


>—“The house No. 18 Thomas Street, is i ch 
dilapidated and foul state, that I consider it, in the wenle cf 
Artizans’ Dwellings Act, in a condition dangerous to 


* The 





terms of perfect | magis 


‘health, so as to be unfit for human habitation. Under the 
| Act 1868, I report as dangerous to health, so as to be unfit 
for human habitation, all the houses in Bit Alley, Turnmil] 
Street (No. 12 excepted, if water supply be jel vided ); all the 
houses in ng-pan Alley ; Nos. 3 and 4 b Square, and 
12, 13, and 14 Rose Alley ; also the —- floor back tenement 
of 64 Turnmill Street, and No. 17 Yard. To the list 
of houses which I have condemned I add the wor now 
inhabited in the yard No. 7 Albemarle Street ; this tenement 
is unfit for human habitation. The rooms are very dark and 
low, the dust-bin is close to the pte Saye window, and the 
ventilation is very defective. To the list of . con- 
demned must be addedthe tenements in the yard of 50 Turn- 
mill Street, which are in a most di condition. No. 2 
Broad Yard, where there have been three cases of typhus, 
with two deaths, has not been cleansed, and is in a very bad 
state. I beg to advise that application be made to the police 
trate to prohibit this house from being used for habita. 
tion until rendered fit. 


Mr Bevan, the Surveyor, reports as follows: “‘On houses 
in Bit Alley, Frying-pan Alley, Nos. 3 and 4 Lamb Square, 
Nos 50 and 65 Turnmill Street, No. 7 Albermarle nee 
No. 18 Thomas Street and Rose Alley, I have to report that I 
have examined the houses in Bit Alley, and in consequence of 
the narrowness of this — viz. the greatest width being 
5ft. 7in., and the least aft. 3in., and the leading to it 
is but 2ft, 10in. wide, which renders the pe there very 
dark, and having no back ventilation, and no proper drainage 
to keep the footway dry, are unfit for human habitation, do 
therefore beg to recommend that all the houses in this place, 
except No. 12, be pulled down. Frying-pan Alley, like Bit 
Alley, is also very narrow, its greatest width being 7ft. 8in., 
and least width 4ft. Gin., while the entrance leading to it is 
but 2ft. 3in, wide. The houses here are too dark and with- 
out back ventilation, and are unfit for human habitation ; I do 
beg to recommend that the whole of them be pulled down. 
Nos. 3 and 4 Lamb Square, have but one room each of 
moderate size, in height only 6ft. 3in. ; do therefore beg to 
recommend that the height of each room be raised from 
6ft. 3in, to at least Oft. Rose Alley is also very narrow, its 
greatest width being 5ft. llin., and least width 4ft. 3in. ; on 
the north side there are dwellings throughout, while on the 
south side there are but two (Nos. 13 and 14) besides some 
low workshops. If Nos. 13 and 14 were pulled down, all the 
other houses might remain ; I therefore beg to recommend 
that they be pulled down. No. 50 Turnmill Street, or that 
part consisting of six rooms in the back yard detached from 
that part fronting the street, in a dilapidated and filthy 
state (the rooms too small and low), and having under the 
windows on one side the dust-bin, and on the other side a pan 
and trapped closet, which the inhabitants state is common to 
any one in the street ; I therefore beg to recommend the 
whole be pulled down. No. 65 Turnmill Street; the back 
room on ground floor not having sufficient ventilation, and 
being close to a common privy, is unfit for human habitation. 
I therefore beg to recommend that it be entirely closed as a 
dwelling room. No. 18° Thomas Street. The condition of 
this house is under consideration by the police authorities, 
who have shored up the house to prevent it falling. 


Mr Hill oceupied the chair, and the Clerk having read the 
notice convening the meeting, those of the freeholders of the 
different properties who were in attendance were severally 
called in. Mr Dimes, in answer to questions, stated that he 
was the freeholder of a block of building, which separated 
Bit Alley from Frying-pan Alley, and which the surveyor 
recommended should be demolished. He had only had 

ion of these houses since Christmas last, when 
the leases fell in, and he had received from the former 
lessee 150/. for dilapidations. He had spent quite that sum 
in repairing thirteen houses. He expressed surprise that the 
V should think the houses unfit for habitation, and 
added that there had been no epidemic in them lately. 


The Chairman informed Mr Dimes that his honses were 
re to be unfit for human habitation, and they must be 
made fit. 
Dr Griffiths, the medical officer, interposing, said it was 
not a question of being made fit ; the houses must come down. 
The surveyor quite agreed with him in that opinion, These 
courts were in a most filthy state. He inspected them yes- 
terday, and he found children, without shoes and stockings, 
walking about in pools of urine and filthy water thrown out . 
from the houses. ; 
Mr Bevan, the surveyor, explained that the houses having 
neither back-yards nor sinks, every drop of slop was thrown 
out on to the narrow-paved way of the court. 
Dr Griffiths said the only suggestion he could make for 
modifying the effect of his reports would be, that the Vestry 
should demolish the block of buildings already spoken of 
which now separated Bit Alley from Frying-pan Alley. 
This would throw the two courts into one, and render the 
demolition of the houses on the sides opposite the block 
unnecessary. : 
Mr Dimes was requested to retire, and a consultation took 
place, arising out of a remark made by Mr Dimes to the effect 
that he was willing to do all that was necessary, short of 
pulling down the houses. 
Mr Eustace and others were in doubt as to el ate 
were given to the Vestry under the Act, and seemed timid 
of putting it in force. Mr Boulton, the solicitor, who was 
present, was also doubtful about the powers of the Vestry, 
oa expressed himself unable to master the meaning of the 
ct. 
Various suggestions were made which would have the effect 
of totally ignoring the reports of the medical officer, and the 
surveyor and Dr Griffiths had to call the attention of the 
Vestry more than once to the fact that the houses possessed 
no means of a proper ventilation, and must come down before 
—21 be done to improve the locality. 

r Boulton, the solicitor, recommended that the places 
should be viewed by a special committee and the surveyo!, 
who should meet a surveyor appointed by Mr Dimes, and 
agree as to what was best to be done. Pues 
This was assented to by the Vestry, although Dr Griffiths 
objected, and Mr Dimes was called in and so informed, when 
he said he was quite willing to make some little sacrifice of 
* 588 if by doing so he could meet the requirements 
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ry: , 
Mr Palmer said the Vestry were desirous of dealing with 
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the property precisely aa if it were their ows, and, if pos : of the cathedral, and in the evening Mr J. F. mt 
le, to littl t. We Ancient Mariner wd to the 
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was ‘ormed wi a@ success which could 


the medical officer and the Surveyor had sent up such 





























reports as the present, the Vestry was bound to confirm Home Notes. be exceeded, a Peay wp Pp sly for 
them. The ts for the annual Congress of | tne festival, was conducted by the composer b the 
Mr Hopkins said he had always been under the same ————— — — tbe at Bristol from ay eee Ee — 
ression. : ims Reeves, an ntley. 
“Phe Vestry Clerk said the Vestey had only reached that |Sristencdiy, aie Soationd Northcote i the practice ee the]. “Father Ignatius” preached on Wednesday night at the 
stage of action set forth in the 17th clause of the Act, and year. The . of economy and trade will be presided church of St Mary-le-Strand. This is the first time Mr 


Lyne has ed in a London church since the inhibition 
issued him by Dr Tait when Bishop of London. 
The church was filled to overflowing, and there was a ange 
erowd outside who amused themselves by shouting “ No 
popes and indulging in whistling, catcalls, and derisive 
.. There was, however, no attempt at violence. 
musical jubilee took place on “Yednesday at the Ke bom 
Palace. The great orchestra was occupied * between 7,000 
and 8,000 choristers, and to these were added the Company’s 
band and that of the Royal Artillery. The chorus was that 
of the Tonic Sol-Fa Association, and the conductors were 
Messrs Sarll and Proudman. 

Sir E. W. Watkin, in his address to the electors of North 
Cheshire, advocates the removal of anomalies in the present 
system of Irish land tenure, expresses his approval of the 
ballot, suggests the establishment of a department of ya 
culture, and is in favour of county financial boards, and an 
extended system of education. 

Lieut.-Gen. Thomas Perronet Thompson, F.R.S., died on 
Monday at Blackheath. He was born at Hull in 1783, and 
was first educated at the Grammar School there, which was 
at the time conducted by Joseph Milner, the Church his- 
torian. He afterwards went to Cambridge. After serving 
about four vears in the navy he became a soldier, and saw a 
Needy of active service. On his return to England he 

gan to take a great interest in politics, and in connection 
with the Anti-Corn Law League took a very active part in 
the promotion of free trade. He was first returned to Par- 
liament in 1835 for Hull. General Thompson was for many 
years the editor and proprietor of the Westminster & eview. 


if they thought proper. and that of jurisprudence by Mr 
Franklin then formally moved, and the motion was 7 W. Hastings. Desi the sittings y the ray Ae 
, “ That Mr Dimes be requested to appoint a surveyor | wil] be a paar. dt ger ys, bey under the presidency of Miss 
to meet the surveyor of the Vestry and a sub-committee to Mary ter, | 
consider the best means of remedying the evils complained of. > tine William Dixon, who at the late Old Bailey Sessions 
Messrs Cumberland and Withers, co-trustees of the house] was sentenced to death for the marder of Co Brett, at 
No, 50 Turnmill Street, which it was proposed to demolish, Aldershot, was executed on Monday morning at Winchester. 
then appeared before the Vestry, and stated that, through | iy» had made a written confession, expressing deep penitence 
the obstinacy of the tenant, they had not been able to get| go» his crime, and attributing it to the effects of too frequently 
possession of the premises to put them in order, but they indulging in intoxicating drink. 
were endeavouring to get possession. The proceedings against the Rev, W. J. E. Bennett, vicar 
The Chairman said nothing but pulling the house down| o¢ Frome, have passed through their prelimi legal 
would do in this case, but he supposed it had better stand stages, and the articles of charge have been duly filed in 
now till the Committee viewed the place. the Court of Arches. The all against Mr Bennett is 
The Vestry agreed to deal with this case as with the last. that he teaches the doctrine of the Real Presence in the 
Mrs Langden, the owner of the houses Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4,5,| Bucharist. Theease will be heard in Michaelmas term, in the 
and 6 Frying-pan aes and Nos. 2, 4, 5, 6, and 9, Bit nce of Canterbury. and about the same time the case of 
Alley, next appeared. This person, who appeared from her —D Voysey, who, in “ The Sling and the Stone,” is charged 
dress and manner to be of a very humble station in life, ex-| with den the fandamental doctrines of Christianity, will 
pressed the greatest surprise on ‘being told that her property| pe heard in the province of York. 
was unhealthy, and said the “gentlemen must have been| 4 violent thunder-storm, accompanied by heavy rain, 
mistaken, ay there was really a beautiful current of air run- passed over Bradford and the district on Sunday night last, 
ning up each court.” She expressed herself ready to do all} and proved fatal to two young people, lovers, who were 
she could, but would not hear of pulling down, crossing a footpath between Farsley and Stanningley. The 
Dr Griffiths said he must press the Vestry to demolish lifeless bodies were found on the footpath by James Walker 
some of these houses ; it was a question of public safety.| goth weaver, about half-past ten at night. The names o 
Leaving out the deaths that occurred in the autumn from epi-|¢hese unfortunate lovers were Thomas Hardaker, cloth 
demics, and that took place in the hospitals and workhouse. weaver, of Pudsey, aged twenty-one ; and Emma Carrick, 
the mortality was twice as tin this nest of courts as in twenty-two years of age, da r of Mr Henry Carrick, 
ey. 


that —— had heard the objections of the owners, they | jyer by Mr Stephen Cave, M.P., that of education by the 
Mr 
carried 


re 


any other part of the parish. When the cholera broke out, er, Stann 
one-seventh of the total number of cases occurred in this ——— an — atintie disturbance at the church i France. 
place, with iis population of only 400 or 500 people. St John the Baptist, Embden Street, Hulme, near Man- The —— — spread on Monday on the Bourse 
Mrs Langden said she was willing to turn out all her] chester on Sunday morning last. When the cl n | respecting the of the Emperor were declared in the 
tenants who only rented one room, and take none but those | jeft the church after service he was hustled and hooted, and evening journals to be completely inaccurate. The Emperor 
who would occupy two rooms. some stone-throwing took place, which resulted in one id a portion of the zane dictating as usual to M. 
Some members that this case should also be| person being taken into custody. The minister was carried | Conti, his privete . The fallen the Bourse was 
= to the vege 7 —— under the protection of the police. In the er attri —* a to ventana = a —————⏑— fall 
Chairma i ’ 
n told Mrs Langden she had better employ a evening a crowd assembled, but there was no disturbance, beak ony ty 4 — 28 i —* —— 90c., or 1 


_ surveyor to look after her interests ; Mr Dimes had done s0.} Two railway accidents occurred on Monday, but the 
Mrs Langden, with almost a sob, said Mr Dimes could|personal injuries sustained in each case were of a slight/ Per 
afford to get a surveyor, she could not ; and then, without | character only. At Windermere, a Manchester excursion roved to 70f 10c, the 
another word, hurried out of the room apparently much dis-|train overcame the break power at the command of the Monday’s sitting of the Senate the debate on the Senatus 
turbed. Seldes okt and dashed into the station, bringing a Consultum was resumed. MM. Delisle and Larabit, Count 
Mr Hopkins thought in these cases they must not be too] good deal of brickwork down upon the engine. The driver de Stew, Kee rere and —* other yer, checked ; 
considerate to the owners. They had to study the publie,/and stoker escaped. The second accident took place at —* 1 woe ee es , the Bi net ed a ; 
and they had evidence that people died off in these places, | Garston, near Liverpool, and arose from a passenger train and © 4 as oes The n Mu Wesker, 
and should put a stop to it if possible. If the freeholders being shunted suddenly on to a siding upon which a number — by 1 Bien > —R 
to do what was necessary, they must sell their of trucks stood. “Severe shakings ” were sustained —————— 
in in the property. passengers in each case. : " . "My 
Mr Holliday thought it was not becoming of the Vestry)” The charge of conspiracy 78*— a storeholder and a fore- ‘ou —2 of Bh nee ⏑ Be th oe 32 
to be too hard upon the owners, They ought to let theta] man in the Woolwich Arsenal was again proceeded with on Em eon a eaffering, and his Majesty has not been able 


cent. lower than on Saturday. After the Bourse Rentes 


5 


patch the premises a bit. . Tuesday, before Mr Patteson. The prisoners, together with a to take his usual walk in the ens of Saint Cloud. On 
Had eee you ever see this property ? man in the employment of Messrs Phipps, Paper mann- | J a very al, cad 


day said he had seen it, and was to admit | facturers, committed for trial, and was refused. onday ‘ 

that it was not right to be too hasty in atttng thes poor] Prince ‘Wapeleth (Jerome) was elected in July last an rg — —* followed by a sensible improvement in 

creatures to expense. ; benavery. member of the Cobden Club. Ina 4 letter | 218 esty’s ~ “one ome 4* 4 
Dr Griffiths said there had never been any trouble yet ip to the honorary secretary, Mr T. B. Potter, M. 4 * 5 inisters hich — 8 


the carrying out of the Act. Houses had been dem 1 Highness warmly expressed his sympathy wi y 
Whitechapel and Islington without trouble. Iatecentional aberes of Yi ees ms Majesty couvereed with the Ministers, and took part in the 


The representative of the owner of No, 13 Bit Alley,| Captain Craig, late Governor of Pentonville Convict his 
a he Uhh io eae conversation, it was decided Priscn, — — E posi yy wet wot yen ward to. Prussi 
djourn this with er cases. charged with having embezzled sev poun 
é : i tak Dr Peterman has received a first letter from the Ger- 
e Vestry then adjourned —Jslington Gasetie. belonging to the Government. A specific sum was taken, ee aes : 





hich the prisoner .was alleged to have received in October, /man Expedition 
THE PUBLIC HEALTH. —1 pam H 

Last week the rate of mortality was 23 per 1,000 in Lon 1064.5 aad. She. eamnplation. this case another 
25 in thirteen other large towns of the United Kingdom, and! "T2"Channel fleet, with the Lords of the Admiralty on 
— A ran ity Boo towns there were 449 deaths! 1,,ard, will visit Cork on the 27th inst, The Mayor and 
from diarrhcea, showing but a slight further decrease upon ion of the City will attend the laying of the 
the four previous weeks. In the metropolis 2,156 births and rs “eS —2* stone of the aaval docks at Haulbowline 
1,391 deaths were regi . The latter exceeded by 38 the} ""77y.. ‘ng of the inet the young man, 
estimated number, were less by 72 than those of the Horned ot baving aktes the’ frm ‘in which Kis 
previous week. The deaths from symotic epee is senior partner of 15,0001, was to have been resumed on 
the corrected ave number being 467. Five persons died), 004 y, at the Mansion House. The prosecution, however, 
dightheria, Yo irom whooptng-eongh, — ever, 25| PY the consent of the Lord Mayor, Wns nat geomet’ WOR: [noth kee’ auathernestpiiedst tie shipdediyeqedieasnen 
’ i un - 

Pp , ooping , ke. and the prisoner, on undertaking to leave the country, u⸗ *7 es kt 


E 


from enteric —* from —* persed cor tha discharged. one ee Provincial Correspondence of Wednesday 
from diarrhcea. e mortality from scarlet fever continues : township of Mod The 2 0 
to increase. "Six children died from simple cholera. — ny Ag paso (Y Pm sayy: ‘There oan be no doubt of the fact that the 





Sugar Duries.— olms, M. P. for|anti-Ritualists, and stripped of all the furniture which | request » Chi 
Hackney , is at present ee ae te sugar might be associated with “high” service. The altar cloth, the Minister of the , Sone for the recall of 
refiners here, by means of private interviews and otherwise, | the candles, flowers, and decorations ——— * 
in regard to a proposal to be made by him in next Parliament/and vases and other ornaments were 2 
to abolish the duties on sugan—Greenock Advertiser. rpetrator of the is not known ; no traces 


prrits.—Last evening Messrs n at present disco 
ee te oh, of patra gave a — J No. 62] Sir John Gray, M.P., has made an earnest appeal to Mr 
Bleecker street, the manner of the Davenports, Fags, | W. Johnson, MP., the leader of the Orange party to ee 
Eddys, and others. The room in which the séance took place|thé Government in procuring a settlement of the 


was, of course, darkened, for the spirits love darkness rather | question. ‘ ; son hi Ay Spain. 
than light, and thetwo young men being bound by acom-| The Bishop of Winchester will resign Ont See tt | ‘Phe Minister of Justice has proposed that the number of 
enisteo chosen fess aaveng the sndicnm, snd placed ney a —— Pog Be on > seen ‘cit who it imme- | the should be reduced to five archbishoprics and thirty- 


3 


: —* bells, &c. 
ee ee ee ae ind the belle wore ang diately afterwards, His lordship will resign the Chancellor. 


the i and the bells were 
— — —— about the room, cand pent ship of the Order of the Garter, and become Prelate of 
various other eccentric movements. Then the young|that order. After the resignation of the present Bishop, the 


men were unbound, and were afterwards bound by the spirits, | see of Winchester will be worth 10,500/. per annum, fixed by 


or somebody, or something, and iron rings wereslipped on their| Act of Parliament. ne ‘ ne pn ie: 
ay} : : : Lord Auckland, Bishop of Bath and Wells, has now] On Monday a panic prev in the money 
oe es . then —5* again, ne and * oer being igned his see. His lordship, who is seventy| consequence of the apprehensions respecting the illness of 


i i peak wi certain he subject.—Ne~ | appointed and Man b 
bse lage — a 1847, and translated to Bath and Wells by the 


e 
Wanrep.—That memorandum which Mrs Stowe says that} Aberdeen in 1854. The annual value of the see is 5,000/. 
Lady Byron gave her. When ones — and abows sae diocese ome ap — gg Reamer ber 
in Lady Byron’s handwriting that possession of two 
Stowe = “ — edawrs Argent fpr ce The Wencester Munieal Besntvel was ianagureted oe Dees 
woman, kept them a secret years.— Round|day morn morning service 
7 yeah 53 Mondelesohu's 2 was afterwards performed in the nave 


formall —— 
these performar took sn the rer course deal age, been a confirmed invalid. He was|the Emperor Napoleon. 
= —— joes 4 bere ary Sos z ort Russell in Great 1 ouxioty wae also felt in Government circles on the 


The office of the Ministry of the Interior was. occupied on 
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— 
ednesday by the National Guard. The Government had 
waved 4 wuppression of a post of the National Guard, 
which aroused suspicions of some hidden designs on the part 
of the Government, and during the night the post was occu- 
ied, the National Guard remaining under arms. Several 
Ne ties mg to the Bapabiiies —— 
succet restoring obedience amon, 
At five o’clock the post was given up 
established. 
Russia. 


The Minister of Finance has made a h at the Council 
df the Credit Establishments, wherein he stated that the 
Fae Men t00L aoe gir BO00IOK popes reablen, sd 

ins (445,1 ster!"ng), 9,050, roubles, an 
1,091, silver conten, vias * the advances made 
tothe various railway undertakings, amounting to 80,148,867 
roubles. The Minister further stated that the Imperial 
Bank had purchased in 1868 bullion to the amount of 
5,923,304 roubles. : } 

The St Petersburg journals —— intelligence from 
Tauris of Tuesday’s date, according to which the Turco- 
Persian frontier question has been arranged at Constanti- 
nople, and the ratification of the treaty on the subject is 


expected shortly. 
Switzerland. 

In reply to the circular despatch of Prince Hohenlohe, the 
Bavarian Foreign Minister, on the a of the approach- 
ing Ecumenical Council, the Swiss Federal Council has de- 
clined to take any share in the action proposed, on the ground 
of its incompetence. 

Orders have been issued prohibiting recruiting in Switzer- 
land for the Egyptian army. 


Canada. 


Governor-General Sir John Young has returned to Ottawa. 
His Royal Hi Prince Arthur and suite left Pictou 
on Monday for New Brunswick. 


The Danubian Principalities. 

“The eo te an for a special sitting by a 
message from the Prince. In the from the Throne 
hopes are expressed that the Senate will approve the Bills 
voted by the Lower House, and it is announced that no fresh 
Bills be introduced until the ordi Session. 

Prince Charles has left Bucharest for Vienna on a visit to 
the Emperor of Austria, and will thence to Switzer- 
land to visit his family. His Highness will afterwards go to 
Paris, Brussels, and Berli n, to the sovereigns representing the 
protecting Powers of Roumania. 

Leave of absence for five weeks has been granted to M. 
Boresco, the Minister of Justice, and M. Mann, the Minister 
of War, and they will accompany Prince Charles to Vienna. 
M. lintscheano, Minister of the Interior, has been 

instructed to act provisionally as Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Egypt. 

The letter of the Grand Vizier has arrived at Alexandria. 

It is rumoured that it contains further demands, to which the 
tian Government finds it difficult to accede, concerning 

the internal administration of the country, and especially as 

to 

considerable disquiet among the bondhol 


the of money by the Viceroy. This has created 
is depressed. Accounts received from the interior announce 


tranquillity re- 


and the market 


that the cotton crop is t. The commission on con- 
sular jurisdiction will meet in October next, and 
will be represented by Sir Philip Francis, Judge Co at 


Constantinople. 


China. 

The Overland China Mail announces that Prince Kung is 
‘*yeported ” to have declined to accord an interview to the 
Duke of Edinburgh should his Royal Highness go to Peking. 
The same — kn ey one soc ve that aeveral 
ris — by the Californian steamer, which sailed from 
* Kong on the —— had been sold, some —— 

some unwillingly, by their guardians to prostitution 
who will recoup their investment, when they reach San 
rancisco,. It asks what is to be done? . The law is power- 
less. ‘‘ Yet here,” it adds, “is the sale of girls for shameful 


urposes by Chinese being carried on under our eyes ; but so | 8TOU 
ap capac hon decane. OL leas ale 
ing to take her, interference is * th 


Japan. 
News says that the Duke of Edin- 


| The North China Dai 
+ Sribradhes about the end of 


burgh was expected at 


August. 
Admiral Keppel would proceed with the Salamis, Galatea, 
and Adventure by way of the Inland Sea, to Tientsin, where | 
Sir R. Alcock was to embark in the Adventure, visiting the. 


down the coast to Hong Kong. 
Galatea will proceed to Shanghai and ene Kong, arriving 
at the latter place by the middle of October. The Rodney 
was to leave for England on arrival of the Juno at Yoko- 
hama, and the Ocean would temporarily become flag-ship. 


India. 

The Times of India mentions that a against the Ameer 
Shere tires kane discteared at Cabal eis nephews, Sirdar 
Ismail Khan and two brothers, were the instig: 
arrested and sent to British territory, to be kept under sur- 
veillance by the Government of Sirdar Ismail Khan 
—— Fi On aetnined 
a 


ore. 

We read in the B Gazette: “The latest authentic 
news that has reached I from Central Asia is to the effect 
that the Shah of Bokhara seems to have thought it more 
prudent to pay, os the arrears of his tribute to Russia, 
than to run the ri — eae See He has imposed a 
tax on all the cultivated land of his dominions, and has 
e , a8 soon as it is realised, to make over his arrears to 
the Russian agent at Bokhara. The Governor of Turkistan, 
Naib Mahomed Alum Khan, reported to the Ameer on the 
8th July that everything was tranquil thoughout the province 


From Peking, the 


and were 


under him.” 
Australia. 

The ney Morning Herald announces that the Governor 
of New South Wales, with the advice of the Executive Coun- 
———— ——— uire into and on 
Islands in the yerte 1867-0" mrtted he he Qe 


New Caledonia to the mare Stats for. the Colonies, 








— linia 


-|even before 


and erally to inquire into and report on the state and 
pro results of Polynesian immigration. 

According to the Melbowrne Age there has been but one 
feeling of disgust and indignation among Victoriaus towards 
the practice of deporting Polynesian islanders and selling 
them into slavery under the pretence of “civilising” them, 

were aware of the cruelty ' 
The Victoria Bill has through Committee of 
the House of Assembly with few alterations, The Committee 
has affirmed the principle of free selection all over the territory 
to the extent of 640 acres. The selector will have thirteen 
years allowed him to pay for his land, at the rate of two 
shillings a year 
—* —2 blic lands has bee inted 
no ic lan n appointed, at 

The eatmmaten a. not been passed, but an additional 

1 been ‘ 

—* rather ——— discoveries of diamonds have been 
made near Mudgee, in New South Wales. One company has 
already been formed in Melbourne’ to work the mine, and 
another, which has secured a large area of land in the 
locality, has been started. A number of fine pearls have 
been found near Nicol Bay, Western Australia. 
Considerable excitement prevails in reference to the dis- 
covery of diamonds. : 

The Governor has returned to Sydney from his northern 
tour, The X has arrived at Sydney, and reports that 
H.M.S. Galatea, with the Duke of Edinburgh in command, 
had been at Tahiti, where festivities were held in his honour. 
She left there on the Ist of July for the Sandwich Islands. 
The American claims against the Feejee Islands had been 
settled. 

Intelligence from New Zealand announces that the rebel- 
lion is increasing, and that great alarm prevails. The 18th 
regiment had been detained in the island. 


America. * 

Mr Hoar, the Attorney-General, has furnished an opinion 
to the. effect that the members of the new Virginia la- 
ture are not ubliged to take the test oath, but that the 
lature cannot enact laws until it ratifies the suffrage amend- 
ment. . 

A fire occurred on Monday in a coal mine near Plymouth, 
Pennsylvania, whereby over 200 persons were suffocated. 

Mr Rawlins, Secretary of War, died on Monday night. 

The New York journals state that at an interview held on 
Monday between Mr Fish, Secretary of State, and several 
foreign Ministers, it transpired that the Administration has 
determined to ise the belligerency of the Cuban insur- 
gents before Congress should meet—such recognition was 
only temporarily delayed through the exertions of Senor 
Ro the Spanish Minister, who has urged the Adminis- 
tration to consider the serious consequences which were likel 
to follow. as Spain would exercise the right to search Ameri- 
can vessels under the Treaty of 1795, stating further, that in 
case of war, which probably would follow, Spain would not 
be bound by the stipulations of the Treaty of Paris prohibit- 
ing privateering. 
rince Arthur arrived at St John’s on Tuesday, where he 
was ——1 ———— 

(eneral Butler written a long letter condemning Mrs 
Stowe’s charges against Lord Byron, and stating their gross 
inaccuracy in to the dates. 

Senator Fessenden is dead. 

The Republicans have carried the elections in Vermont, 
electing Mr Washburne as Governor, and returning a 
majority of the Legislature. The vote is light, and shows 


relatively a small democratic gain. 
A hurricane was experienced near Boston on Wednesday 
night, and has the tel h land lines. No mes- 


sages have been received from New York in consequence. 
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Court und Fashion. 


a ride in the 








Her Majesty and the Princesses enjoyed 
nds surrounding their Highland residence on 
and in the afternoon the Royal party took a drive 
the Trosachs. 
The Princess of Wales is still enjoying the quiet of Wild- 
bad. Last week Frederick Wilhelm, Landgraf of Hesse 
Cassel, and the Duke of Holstein-Glucksburg, paid a visit to 
her Royal Highness, and on Monday afternoon her Grace 
the Duchess of Manchester arrived. On Saturday the Royal 
went down the Enz ona raft. On Sunday her Royal 
Highness attended Divine Service at the English Church. 

Prince Arthur arrived at St John’s on Tuesday, where he 
"ils Royal Highsees tho Prince Lichtenstein has arrived 

His e ice Lichtenstein has arrived at 
the Bedford Hotel, Brighton. 

The Duke of Newcastle left town on Wednesday for Paris. 

Mrs W.E. Gladstone, the Misses Gladstone, and Mr W. 
H. Gladstone, M.P., arrived at Whitby on Monday last, and 
were the at dinner on Tuesday evening of Captain 
land Lady Cecilia Turton, at Larpool Hall. . 

Mr Gladstone has since gone on a visit to Raby Castle, the 
seat of the Duke of Cleveland. 

The of Henry Denis Le Marchant, Esq., eldest 
son of Sir Denis Le Marchant, Bart., with the Hon. Sophia 
Strutt, eldest daughter of Lord Belper, was — on 
Tuesday morning at the parish church of Kingston, near 


Hotabili, 


A correspondent of the Allgemeine Zeitung writes : “The 
Poles, who have till now been united under a single flag, that 
of nationality, are now divided into two ies, the Liberals 
and the Conservatives, which are ——— contest. 
This division has been caused by the late events in the 
Nunnery at Cracow.” 

Our enemies among the Burmese are circulating an old 
witch’s throu Se eel at this year is to 
be the of the sway in U these‘ 
circumstances the King has convened his astrologers to cast 
the horoscope of events for the next twelve months, which 


mornin 




















acre. . 
We Tnquicy into the alleged corrupt adminis-| 7 


‘|horses, 80,998 cattle, and 210,215 pigs. 


— eee — 4 — 


is the more complimentary on. his as not one of 
predictions of their last year’s — has been fulfilled.” 
Atheneum. 

M. Eugéne Godard, the aeronaut, made an ascension a f. 
days ago at Rheims, but in alighting his balloon, the Cité. 
de-Florence, was caught in a gust of wind, and torn into 
strips. Fortunately the persons in the car, three in number 
were unhurt. : 

Boston has a well-organised system for the distribution of 
flowers to the sick, the idea of which was suggested by a 
little girl. Inquiries are now made in that city whether 
some similar arrangement cannot be made to secure the 
distribution of fruit among the poorer classes.—Wew York 


imes. 

An individual, aged about forty-five, committed suicide 
last week in a shooting PST. on the Grande Jatte Island, 
at Neuilly, near Paris. He already fired a pistol twenty- 
three times at a mark, and then discharged the next shot in 
his mouth, blowing away part of his head. He left a written 
paper stating that he was a drummer in the Ist battalion of 
the National Guard, but piving neither name nor address. 

The Wheekblad voor Israelieten, a Dutch Jewish paper, 
reports that a Jewish lady in her hundredth year recently 
visited the Amsterdam Exhibition, accompanied by her 
grandson, who was himself a dfather. She inspected a 
sewing-machine and threaded a needle without the aid of 
spectacles.— The Jewish Chronicle, 

The German philologists will hold their twenty-seventh 
meeting at Kiel from the 27th to the 30th inst. 

It appears from the Irish agricultural returns that there is 
an increase under crops this year of 27,872 acres. There is 
a large decrease in pats (16,857 acres), but, on the other hand, 
34,591 acres more than last year of barley are reported by 
the enumerators. The green crops cover about the same area 
as last year. In live stock there is an increase of 2,545 
Sheep, however, 
show a decrease of 253,338. e total estimated value of 
live stock is 34,911,360/., being an increase of 530,944/. over 
last year. — 

Lochinver House, one of the family seats of the Duke of 
Sutherland, situated on the west coast of Sutherland, took 
fire some days ago, and before the flames were extinguished 
much of the fine furniture was destroyed, and the buildin 
was seriously injured. No lives were lost. The Duke ha 
left Lochinver for Dunrobin shortly before. 

Alderman Randall’s residence, known as Grandpont 
House, situated over a tributary of the Isis, has been taken 
for the eldest son of the Viceroy of pt, who is to com- 
mence a course of study at Christ Church, Oxford, in October 
next, and preparations and alterations have already been 
commenced for his reception. 

An extraordinary outrage was committed at Ruffec, in 


| France, « few days ago. An insclvent banker named Revil- 


laud, who had come up to the Court for a hearing, was fired 
at with a pistol and slightly wounded by one of his creditors 

resent. The latter, who was immediately arrested, was 
ound to have on him two other similar fire-arms. He ad- 
mitted that his intention wasto take revenge for the loss he 


had suffered by the bankruptcy by shooting his debtor. He 
meant afterwards to have committed suicide. 
was held at Leeds on the body 


On Saturday last an inquest 
of a girl named Barker. Fight or ten days ago the deceased 
became very ill, and a surgeon who was summoned found 
that her sufferings were caused by her having swallowed 
some of the poisonous seeds or pods of the laburnum, which 
she had obtained in the garden attached to her father’s house. 
The remedies applied were ineffectual in preserving life, and, 
after enduring much pain, the girl died. A verdict that she 
had been accidentally poisoned in the manner described was 
returned. 

At Nashua, N. H., on Wednesday, just as the train was 
starting off, President Grant noticed a little girl vainly en- 
deavouring to get to the car, that she might shake hands with 
him. The child in her —— urst into tears, and 
the President, pointing to her, asked some one to bring her 
tohim. Two men seized her, and holding her above their 
heads, rushed with her to the car, and the General had just 


Tuesday |time to embrace her with both hands, when the train bore 


him rapidly away. Many of the crowd saw the act, and 
yee. parting cheers broke forth anew.—New York Times, 

u ! 

At a short distance from Rivadellesa, an immense natural 

tto entirely filled with stalactite columns of great beauty, 

just been discovered by some English miners. Passages 
extend in different directions for more than a league. 
Tourists declare this cavern-to be one of the most beautiful 
in the world. 

A few days age a sad catastrophe took place at Ulm. The 
members of a Catholic association were making an excursion 
on the Danube, in three boats lashed together, as is 
sometimes done on that river, when the vessels, being 
suddenly caught in the current, were dashed against the piles 
of a mill and upset. Out of about fifty persons on board 
more than twenty were drowned. 


Crimptne in Lonpow.—The work of the crimp is 


nerally 
contined to the foreign-going 


seamen, of whom, including 
meee voyages, about 120,000 enter the Thames annually, 
whilst the crews of coasting vessels are usually left untouched. 
Coasting seamen are commonly engaged continuously in the 
same vessels, receive more frequent payments, are more gene- 
rally married men, and are more accusto to associate 
with relatives and neighbours at the port from whence they 
sail. They are not, therefore, so exposed to the temptations 
held out by crimps, nor are they such rich prizes, when 
caught, as crews returning from long voyages with large 
arrears of The moment a fo -going ship arrives 
in the docks the duties and the wages of the crew cease, an 

they are then, not legally, but practically, obliged to leave the 
ship. In this way, at the end of every vo the crew are 
instantly disbanded ; and thence begin all ‘the evils we are 
contemplating. Each man may have from six to twelve 
months’ wages to receive, amounting to from 20/. to 50l., 
according to his position and the length of his apene, 
But though discharged from the ship as soon as it is the 
crew do not receive the payment of their until a period 
has varying from one to five days. They have then 





elapsed 
to present themselves personally at a public office near the 
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docks to sign a “release” and receive their back pay, the 
interest on which has meanwhile been accumulating for the 
benefit of the employer. In the interval between the day of 
discharge and the day of payment the crew are out of work 
and out of — obliged to remain idle at the port of arrival 
and unable to go home to their friends. It is obvious that 
during this period the men must eat and drink and sleep 
somewhere ; they must also obtain presentable “ shoregoing ” 
clothes ; and landing after a long voyage, like frisky dogs let 
off the chain, they must have amusement or recreation of some 
kind. But they areall this time utterly penniless, for though 
one of the many well-intentioned but inoperative laws in the 
Merchant Shipping Act directs that one-fourth of the esti- 
mated w should be given to the crew on the day of 
discharge this rule is rarely observed. Here, then, are large 
demands, which the crimp undertakes to supply. There is. 
of course, a certain amount of risk in advancing food, lodging, 
clothes, and the means of amusement to a thoughtless, reckless, 
and not too-honest sailor, which can only be covered by a 
literally personal security, and which calls for a proportionate 
return. The crimp, who offers all these necessaries, accord- 
ingly takes charge of the baggage and person of the sailor, 
and endeavours to make them yield as considerable a per- 
centage as possible. The crimp, then, is a lodging-house 
keeper, who frequently also keeps a licensed public-house, and 
retains in his ee dy variety of agents of both sexes, whose 
duty it is to watch the arrival of vessels, and each to offer 
their various necessaries to the crews. The trade generally 
pays well. some of the crimps in the port of London being 
able to keep their country houses and to bring up their families 
in comparative affluence.— Fraser's Magazine. 

Wuerz is De Livinastone !—Sir Roderick Murchison, in 
reply to a letter asking what is his opinion respecting a sug- 
gestion of Mrs Burton, wife of the African explorer, writes 
as follows to the London Scotsman: “My argument for 
believing that my dear friend had really gone westward from 
the Lake Tanganyika in order to reach the Atlantic was 
founded on the supposition that he had satisfied himself that 
this body of water which is fed by affluents from the south 
and east, and is probably barred from communication with 
the t equatorial lakes by higher intermediate lands, as 
also by lying at a lower level, it followed necessarily that the 
effluents of the Tanganyika must proceed to the west. I then 
inferred that he would followthem and thus determine the true 
watershed and drainage of his own Southern region of Africa. 
As all the researches of Livingstone relate to that region 
only, and have been wholly unconnected with the Nilotic 
lakes of equatorial Africa, I am persuaded that he would 
specially strive to determine the course of the streams which 
flow from the Tanganyika to the Atlantic. That such streams 
exist seems to me to be certain ; for they are laid down on 
the map of Duarte Lopez, of the 16th century, a reduced 
copy of which was published by Mr Major. in his admirable 
work of the life of Prince Henry of Portugal. If the mighty 
Congo, which is capable of receiving a vast amount of water, 
be not one of those rivers, why may we not admit that one or 
more of them terminate on the western sea in swamps 
and lagoons, or are absorbed in sands, just as the great river 
Limpopo, of South Africa, ends, as recently proved by the 
adventurous traveller, St Vincent Erskine, who followed it 
to the Eastern coast? Let your readers look at any map of 
Africa in which the lake Tanganyika is correctly laid down, 
and they will see that the distance between it and the western 
coast is nearly three times as great as that which intervenes 
between this great internal mass of fresh water and Zanzibar 
on the east coast, and consequently if the great traveller had 
to keep that direction, a long time must have elapsed before 
we could receive tidings from him. It is therefore, I think, 
quite unnecessary to have recourse to the hypothesis of his 
captivity. But whatever may be the speculations entered 
into during his absence, I have such implicit confidence in 
the tenacity of purpose, undying resolution, and herculean 
frame of Livingstone, that, however he may be delayed, I 
hold stoutly to the opinion that he will overcome ev 
obstacle, and will, as I have suggested, emerge from Sout 
Africa on the same western shore on which he appeared after 
his first great march across that region, and long after his life 
had been despaired of.” 


Deraus oF THE Murper of Mpiie Tinne.—-The Malta 
correspondent of the Times, writing on the 30th of August, 
prs ** Accounts have been received from the interior of 
rica by Baron de Testa, Dutch Consul at Tri - announc- 
ing the murder of Mdlle Tinne and two Dutch sailors, her 
only European attendants. This melancholy event took place 
in the Ouadi Berdjoudj, one day’s journey from Scharaba, and 
five days to the west of Mourzouk. The party, escorted b 
an Arab, El Hadj Ahmed Bu Selah, sent by El Hadj 
Ikhenoukhen, the chief of the Touaregs, who was waiting at 
Taharat, to escort her himself thence to Ghat, fell in with a 
= six Arabs and eight Touaregs, headed by El Had! 
ikh Bou Beker, another Touareg chief, who * 
the right of escort, alleging that he had been ordered by El 
Hadj Ikhenoukhen to conduct her to Taharat. Ultimately 
the two parties to go on together. Mdlle Tinne 
had seen El Hadj Esscheikh. Bou Beker about a fort. 
night previously at Mourzouk, and he had _ received 
presents from her. The following evening, Sunday, August 
1, the six Arabs and eight Touaregs pretended to dispute 
among themselves as to who should carry the palanquin of 
Mdile Tinne. The Touaregs were armed with lances and 
sabres. The Arabs, on the pretence of defending themselves, 
seized the arms of MdlleTinne’s servant, which were lying on 
the ground while the camels were being loaded Mdlle Tinne 
and the two Dutch sailors advanced to separate the combat- 
ants. One of the sailors, named Ootsmans. was immediately 
run through by a Touareg with a lance, which also wounded 
a negro who was behind him. Mdlle Tinne was stretching 
out her right arm in a commanding attitude when a Touareg 
struck off her hand with a sabre, and an Arab shot her in the 
breast, causing instant death. The other sailor, Jacobsi, who 
had rushed to her help, was then shot dead by an Arab. 
Thus the deupiomaibility of the crime was ** 
divided between the members of the two tribes. A 
the other servants, consisting of Arabs and negroes, were 
allowed to escape, except a young negress named Jas- 
mina, who was carried off by the Touaregs. It appears that 

















She had met at Moutzonk Dr Nachtingall, a Prussian travel- 
ler, who was with presents from the King of Prussia 
to the King of Bournou, and who had left on — journey 
eastwards to the country of the Tibous, also intending to 
return to Mourzouk for supplies before proceeding to 
Bournou by the annual caravan some time in November 
next. Baron de Testa nas sent orders for the survivors 
of Mdile Tinne’s party to return immediately to Tripoli. 
The Ouadi Berjoudj is, to Barth, in the territo 
of Fezzan, an uently within Turkish jurisdiction ; 
but the Pasha holds to the cou , although it is well known 
that he raises tribute there when he can do so. He promises 
to do his utmost to bring the offenders to justice, but as he 
had previously conf his inability to protect travellers 
beyond Mourzouk, he’ is searcely responsible for the catas- 
trophe. The sad news reached Tripoli on the 18th August, 
whence it was despatched at — 9 telegraph, aud 
was received by Malle Tinne’s family in Liverpool at 9.30 
p.m. of the same day. The intelligence was confirmed on the 
24th by a second despatch. By the first steamer leavin 
Marseilles two of the nephews of the deceased lady A 
at Malta, en route to Tripoli, in order to take the necessary 
steps, if possible, for the recovery of the bodies. 








MONETARY REVIEW. 





In the early part of the week there was considerable 
depression, almost amounting occasionally to a panic on the 
Stock Exchange, resulting from the romours of a renewal of 
the Emperor’s illness, a heavy fall of Rentes, and the agitated 
state of the Vienna Bourse. On Thursday, however, on the 
receipt of more reassuring news from Paris, the Stock 
Markets opened with a much better feeling, and Consols rose }, 
and are now com —— An improvement is also 
observable in the Foreign ket, and repurchases are being 
made which have caused a recovery of } to $ per cent. in 
Egyptian, Turkish, Russian, and Italian. ilways are lower 
upon unfavourable traffic returns. No alteration has been 
made in the Bank of England rate of discount, and the de- 
mand is unimportant. In the general market the inquiries 
are somewhat more numerous, and the terms at 24 to 2} show 
an upward tendency. In the Knglish-Stock Market, Consols 
are now at 922 to 92% for money, and 92§ to 93 for. the 
account ; the New and Reduced Three per Cents., 914 to 91§; 
Exchequer Bills, 2s. to 6s. prem. for March, and 6s. to 10s. prem, 
for June ; and Bank Stock, 2 243 to 245. In Indian Securities, 
the Ten-and-a-Half per Cent. Stock is at 209 to 211; the 
Five per Cent., 1133 tol 114}; the Four per Cent., 99} to 993 ; 
and the Bonds, 25s. to 30s. prem. 


In the Foreign Stock Market, Brazilian Five per Cents., 
1865, are 81] to 82} ; Chilizn Six per Cents., 1867, 94 to 95} ; 
Ditto Seven per ts., 1866, 101 to 103; ened ee ‘Seven 
per Cents., 1862, 81 to 83 ex div. ; Ditto Railway Debentu 
97} to97}; Ditto Nine per Cent. Viceroy Loan, 963 to 97} ; 
Ditto Seven per Cent. Viceroy Loan, 79} to 793 ; Ditto, 18 
75 to 75}; Italian Five per Cents. 1861, 519 to 514; Ditto 
State Domain, 84 to 86 ; Ditto Tobacco Loan, 84 to &6 ; Mexi- 
can, 102 to 11}; Orel-Vitebsk Obligations, 84} to 85; Peru- 
vian Five per Cents., 1865, 7 


to 794; Portuguese, 
34 to 36 Russian Four-and-a-Half Cents., 87 
to 89; Rg Cents. 54} to 554; Ditto 
Five Cents., 1862, 862 to 87}; Ditto Anglo- 
Dutch, 1866, 934 to 944; Moscow-Jaroslaw, 83 to 83}; 
Nicolas, 674 to 68}; Ditto, 1869, a, 674; Charkof-Azof, 
80 to 80} ; entschug, 80 to 803 ; Spanish New Threes, 
27% to 27§; Turkish Six per Cents., 1854, 84} to 85}; 
Ditto, 1858, 64} to 643; Ditto, 1862, 644 to 65; Ditto Five 
per Cents., 1865, 40§ to 41. 

American Securities are firm. United States 5-20 Bonds are 
at 824 to 83 ; Ditto 10-40 Bonds, 75} to 753; Erie Shares, 
234 to 24; and Illinois Centrals, 93} to 94}. 

In the Railway Share Market, Caledonian are 80} to 81} ; 
Great Eastern, 37 to 37} ex div. ; Great Northern, 102} to 
103} ex div ; Great Northern (A), 99} to 100} ex div ; Great 
Western, 53 to ; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 124} to 
125 ex div; on and Brighton, 44} to 447; Lo . 
Chatham, and Dover, 16 to 164; London and North- 
Western, 1153 to 116} ex div.; London and South- 
Western, 89 to 90 ex div ; Metropolitan, 864 to 87 ex div. ; 
Midland, 116} to 116% ex div. ; North-Eastern (Berwick), 
1134 to 114 ex div.; and South-Eastern, 75} to 75} ex div. 

Bank Shares are without movement. London and West- 
minster are 65 to 56; Union of London, 35 to 36 ; London 
and County, 49 to 50; Imperial Ottoman, 1? to 2 prem. ; 
Chartered Mercantile, 32 to 33; Anglo-Austrian, 13 to 14 
prem ; Alliance, 124 to 134 ; and Agra (A), 11 to 11}. 

In Miscellaneous Securities, Hudson’s Bay are 12} to 
125 ; Telegraph Construction, 29 to 29}; Anglo-American 
Telegraph, to 20}; and Atlantic Telegraph 8 per 
Cents., 2} to 2§. : 

The advices from Australia announce the shipments of 
gold to England for the month at 637,000/. The True 
Briton had Teft Melbourne with 192,000/., and the Swi/tsure 
with 67.5002. 

The number of messages “ym 
Telegraph during the week en t 
448, the earnings of the cable during the same period 
1,040. 


over the French Atlantic 
ing the ith instant was 


being 


liament will, it is said, be applications for powers to construct 
three competing lines to Brighton. 

It is pro on the 13th inst. to make a call of 5/. per 
share on the contributories of the Royal Forest of Dean 
Mining Company (Limited), and also upou those of the 
International Life Assurance Society—both in liquidation. 
The ordinary general meeting of the London Bank of 
Mexico and South America will be held on the 21st inst., to 
receive the report of the directors for the half-year ending 
the 30th June and to declare a dividend. 


Assurance Com met-on Wednesday and expressed their 
confidence in Mr as liquidator. They suggest that a 
gentleman connected with the provinces should be appointed 
as his colleague; and they nominate Mr D. Chadwick, M.P., 
for the office. The committee recommend that strenuous 





Mdlle Tinne purposed making a tour in the Touareg territory, 
while awaiting supplies and camels from Tripoli, and 
intended to return to Mourzouk, to start thence for Bournou. 


— 


——— 


Among the private business of the ensuing session of Par-| pay 


ger | 
Co.—‘ 
Davidson. Cassell and Co.—‘ Local 
Medicine bf Today. 
Trubner aud Co.—‘ The Practical ne of ty: 


The Manchester policy-holders’ committee of the Albert] 4, Analysis 
1 








* 


of the Albert, and should those efforts fail, that an attem} t 
be made to reconstruct the company under new managemez t. 


With reference to the International Life Assurance Society, 
Mr F. Maynard, the official liquidator, announces that he 
purposes on the 13th inst. to ea call of 5l, per share on 
the contributories of the undertaking. 


The half-yearly 708 of the British Gas Light Com- 
held on the 29th inst., to declare a 


The ordinary meeting of the Commercial Gas Company is 
called for the Ist of October, when a dividend will’ be de- 
clared to the 30th of June last. 


The “Land and Sea Telegraph Construction Compan 
mited) ” is announced with a proposed capital of 500 . 
in 100,000 shares of 5/. each, of which 2/. 10s. are to be paid 
on application and allotment, and the remainder in moieties 
at intervals of not less than three months. 


The liquidators of the City Discount Company (Limited 
and Reduced) have declared a first dividend of 4s. in the 
pound, payable on the 13th inst. 

At the meeting on Tuesday of the London General Om- 
nibus Company, the amount available for distribution for the 
half-year was stated at 20,471/., out of which a dividend of 
2s. 6d. per share, being at the rate of 6} per cent, per annum, 
mee — was declared, leaving 1,763V. to be carried 
orward., ; 




















































































LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 


A pamphlet condemning free trade having been forwarded 
to Mr Bright, the right hon. gentleman has written a charac- 
teristic letter in reply. His opinion is that the good harvest 
will tend to restore health to the general trade of the country, 
and with a sufficient supply of cotton Lancashire will recover 
from her present distress. 

A and excited meeting of policy -holders in the 
Albert urance Office was held at the Tavern on 
Thursday, Lord W. Hay in the chair. At one time the scene 
of confusion was of such a character that neither Mr Price, 
Mr Lewis, nor Mr Morris (all of whom signed the circular 
which appeared on Wednesday) could be heard. 


Parts, Sept. 9.—The Emperor enaded for some time 
yesterday in the park of St Cloud, and afterwards A 
good night. He rose this morning, and a marked improve- 
ment in his sens of bole —* ifest. * latest bulletin 
respecting t e very satisfactory. 
The Empe ror took a drive to-da: the Park of Villeneuve. 
His Majesty seems to have derived much benefit from this 
first excursion. 

Lisson, Sept, 3.—The yield of olive oil throughout Portugal 
is reported as almost a total failure, and the crop is very 


scanty. 

The King of P has returned from whither 
he nnd anes fa —— — Duke de —— end other 
noblemen. His Majesty was very well received throughout 


his 

The health of the Queen of Portugal is not considered 
satisfactory by her physicians, although improved by her 
The trade of Portugal ffers from great depression, caused 

e trade su 
by the want of money and the uncertainty as to the speedy 
accomplishment of the loan in London. 

The Duke de Saldanha is expected in Lisbon, but it is said 
his coming is simply on account of family affuirs, and has no 


political meaning. 
St Perersp Sept. 9.—Intelligence from Livadia an- 
22 peror has been suffering for some on 
rom i 


that the 
tion, but is ——— ————— 
—— in consequence ng taken co been 
slightly unwell. ; 
Bn 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 











“There is a kind of in the titles of books no less than in the 
droen nf teen. by whied nuniiiet hearver will as well know what to expect 
from the one as the other.'’— Butler. 





BrocrapnicaL.— The Life of Bernard Palissy, of Saintes.’ 
By Professor Henry Morley. Cassell and Co. 

Reuicious anp ConTroversiaL.—‘St Clement of Rome.’ 
The Two Epistles to the Corinthians. By J. B. Lightfoot, D.D. 
Macmillan. 

—— Little Women.’ By Louisa M. Alcott. Sampson 


Portry.—‘ Songs of a Wayfarer.’ By W. Davies. Longmans. 
Cutpren’s Booxs.—(Illustrated).—Published by Cassell, Pet- 
ter, and Galpin.—‘On a Coral Reef.’ By Arthur Locker (J. H. 
oan ours of Sunshine.’ By Matthias Barr.—‘ Granny's 
8 es.’ By the Author of ‘ A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.’— 
‘ Flora Selwyn; or, How to Behave.’—' The Story of the Hamil- 
tons.’ By the Author of ‘Mamma’s New Bible Stories.’—' The 
Boy who Wondered.’ By Mrs George Gladstone.—‘ Hid in a 
Cave.’—' Little Fables for Little Folks.’—‘ King Gab’s Story Bag.’ 
By Heraclitus Grey.—‘ The Magic of Kindness.’ By the Brothers 
Ma hew.—‘ Evenings at Home.’ In Words of One Syllable. 
By Uncle John.—‘ Zsop’s Fables.’ In Words of One Syllable, 


By Mary Godolphin. ‘ 
Miscettayzous.— Orthoepy and Orth hy of the English 
i SLA. Longmesa— 
By M. H. M. 


guage.’ By the Rev. E. R. De Levan 
‘Reading made Easy in Spite of the Alphabet.’ 
Lon — The ughts of the Emperor M. Aurelius Anto- 
nius.”’ Translated by George Long. — Edition, revised. 
Bell and Daldy.— The Adventures of Baron Munchausen.’ Illus- 
trated by Gustave Doré. Cassell, Petter, and Co.—‘ Natural 

in Easy Lessons.’ By John Tyndall. Cassell and 
Elements of Building Construction.’ By Ellis A. 
Self-Government and Cen- 


at-Law. 
H. K. Lewis.— Parliamentary Wook 
w. Bart. 
—* of Divisions in the House of Commons. Sessions 
By T. N. Roberts. Effingham Wilson, — 


Friends will pleas 


tralisation.’ By John Toulmin 


1866-1 868. 





DEATH.—On the sth September, at Homewood, 





efforts be made to get a first-class office to take the business 


Lois Anne, the beloved wife of William 7 
to accept this intimation. > 
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Ss R FAMILY ABMS.—Important to 

EERE Dresses and © WILLIAM TARN & gai 

OYAL SCHOOL of MINES, ev i Ireland, the 

Re senurs stezer, voxpox. ee: result of thitty Year laboer, extracted trom publi 

JE es ik and chureh wi monumental 

po gla hs Man a 
be had on application. 

Prospectuses may * ina ge ant it Son. Th pod will — * Sop 34 





ANCER HOSPITAL (Free). 
—— 1851; Brompton, 8.W., and 167 


Pay PGRN oe era Remedies | 

diet Over 40 in and 

ond Get vey erie to Ba aaalited tor WANT. of 
F ; at present over 300 out-patients. 

Treasurer—Geo, T. Hertslet, a etn Lord Cham- 

berlain’s Office, St James’s Palace. 
Bankers-~Messrs Coutts and Co., Strand. 
By order, H. J. JUPP. 

OLLOWAY’S PILLS— 

ALL ovr Facuitrzs.—Almost all disorders 

of the human body are distinctly to be traced to 

ped nay 3 purification of that fluid is the 

oo selves to the attention of sufferers, no 


mend t 
arious uences result from ae ce, Be wee 
infer ae in their administration. In in 
——————— 23 chronic c consti 
most 
Soups aan te —— 
————— —— ng Pills over the digutica. 


ersons whose lives ‘ha, ean Tare. Mt Fil 
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— 7 COLDS, ASTHMA, &c. 
AUTION to the PUBLIC in 


Se | Se Se utinost. im- 
eS that they receive a genuine 
and unadalterated 
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THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 
but 


as a 
their 


: 
— 


E 
=. 
}E 


fits te be derived from 

Sold in bottles at is. 1}d., 28. 9d., and 11s. each, 
in town in the om. 

CA !—Be sure to ask for “NORTON’S 
PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to purchase the 
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Sold by all Medicine V 
per bo abana th nar peg 144. ond a0, 9d. 


— Diseases of 


the Skin are im of ALEX. 
ROSS’S V — mae SKIN PILL. They remove 
redness, sallo and 7s, 


ALEX, x. HOSS, 28 High Bal” 


Gu HAIR.—248 High Holborn, 


London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE, 
E permanent a perfect colour immediately it is used. It 
and petals natural in effect. Price 
Ten ye and —34 sent by post for 54, 84, 
oa 14 stamps, and ali chemists. 


AIR DESTROYER.—248 High 
London.—ALEX. ROSS ihe sia, uper 
LA My my effect to the sk 


fluous hair from face, neck, and 8s, 
oe Ap ing bed sol 





for 4 oF 00 stamps 











The 
towards health, Holloway’s Pills recom-| oa RACO 


— ADA tna every 
Ladies 
Under 

Clothing. 


EXPERIENCED DRESSMAKERS AND FITTERS 


ways in attendance, and 
* ” provided on 


Newington Causeway and New Kent Road, 8.5. 


convenient 


rivate fitting- 
the ground Hor. — 








DUNN AND 


HEWETT’S 


COCOAS, ae AND ESSENCE OF COFFEE. 





ayy a Cocoa d — 
D MEAT 


oe 1s. and 2s. per packet. 
4 for invalids Ey 1s, 6d. and 8s. per packet. 


CONC 
CONCEN iste ICUS, or ICELAND moss COOOA.. i lb. 
DUMN'S ESSEN ot Cor: 8 8 2s. per bottle. 


10 BE HAD EVERYWHERE. 





PENTONVILLE ROAD, LONDON. 





SLACK’S ELECTRO PLATE, 
By Elkington’s Patent Process, 


i Pure Nickel ; a combination of two metals 
“gy gp ee ye A se fore it j in Appearance and wear equal to sterling Silver. 


such 





TA BID 


TABI FORKS, 
30s. and 38s, per dozen. 


DEsSSsSHAHRT FoR EB S, 
20s. and 30s. per dozen. 


SPOON Ss, 
30s. and 38s. per dozen. 

DAsSSBaBART . 
20s. and 30s. per dozen. 


rHmA SPOONS, 
12s, and 18s. per dozen. 


onRUBZ_T-F RAM EI BS, 
158, to 100s. each. 


TABLE EKNIV ES, 
1is., 14s. 64,, 168., 208., and’22s. per dozen. 


Sa POQon sg, 





CATALOGUES GRATIS, OR POST FRBE, 
Orders above £2 sent Carriage-free per Railway, and Packed without Charge, 





i}RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 336 STRAND 


(OPPOSITE SOMERSET House.) 





INDIGESTION REMOVED. 


MORSOW’S 

PEPSINE WINE, POWDER, LOZENGES, 

"AND GLOBULES, 

the successful or ents for odie by the 

Sold in bottles and boxes from 2s., with fall 
directions, by : 


THOMAS MORSON AND SON, 
81, 38, ann 124 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, 
RUSSELL SQ., LONDON, 
and by all Pharmaceutical Chemists. 
super | CAUTION.~-SEE NAME ON EACH BOTTLE. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 








sent the same day as ordered by 
stamps. 
LEX. ROSS’S GREAT HAIR 
RESTORER. Itcontainsnodve. Restores 
grey bale in a few days. Has no sediment. Pro- 
== beautiful without containing ofl. | 
Cleanses the head and hair, and is by far the best | 
all pond ween if AE kO High Holborn, 
, or 240 
London. Sent for stamps. ~ — 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELL'S 


PREPARED SOUPS, 
IN PINT AND QUART TINS, 
READY FOR — USE. 





Retail of J Grocers and —— en ei 
Wholesale of the Manufacturers, ‘ 


CROSSE AND BLACEWELL, 
PURVETORS TO WER MAJESTY, — 
SOHO SQUARE, 





LONDON. 





In bottles, 38. 6d. “Had through | and the 


pcg SALINE is most im- 


portant cures Headache, 
Giddi Bea o Bilious —— —— Is most effec- 
tive in Eruptive or Skin Affections, and forms a 
most J saline draught. Sold by Chemists 
aker, 

H. LAMPLOUGA, 113 Holborn hill, London. 





DINNEFORD’S ** MAGNESIA. 





pinnaven® AND 00., 
CHEMISTS, 
17? NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 
and of all other Chemists troughout the world, 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE 
LONDON SESSION, 1869-10, 


The SESSION of the PACULTY of MEDICINE 
will commence on MONDAY, October 4th. Intro- 
——— by Professor Sir Heary Thompson, 

m 


—I— * vie ome a of ARTS and 

nelu: Department of ou TUESDAY 
and other applied Sciences, will begin ou DAY, 
October Sth. Introductory Lecture by Professor B 
T. Moore, M,A., C.E., at 3 p.m. 


i. EVENING CLASSES for Sigte Modera 


Mathematics, the N 
trys Ele ses will commense on MONDAT, 


my Say a eee 


RE-OPRN on TL ou TUESDAY: Sertome ee 


Prospectuses of the various Departments of the 
boa ay containing full information 
pve nag 9 pee and and houm of atiendance, &c., 
ee - oe ations relating to the entrance and 
* ——— * 8 Bs to 
n students of the se t 
*— —2* of the ‘ile one 
xaminat the Medical Entrance Ex- 
hibitions will be held at the College on the 28th ond 
29th of tember; that for the Arts and Laws 
7 sore hibitions on the 30th September and Ist 
r. 
The College is close to the Gower-street station of 
the ————— Railway, and only a fow minates! 
walk from the termini of the Ni 
land, and Great Northern Railways. 


JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary 
August, 1869. to the Council, 


VERY FAMILY SHOULD 


moe —— for 
and Sixteen will RE- 
ber 2iat. 





. ac the FAMED TONIC BITT 
(WATERS’ QUININE WIN St ting tnaion 
the system, Y grocers, confectioners, 


&e., cath tn deat 


Ww. 
“ ATERS ané WILLIAMS, the ne Original Makers, 


3s. 6d., post * ay T. ¢ 
Lecturer on Heraldry, 25 
St Martin's lane), 


B's -PLATE Engraved with Arms, 
2is.; Crest on Seals or Rings, 7s. ¢d. 
ms on Seals or Dies, in the —8 olegan 

— y T. CULLETON, ver to lane 

25 Cranbourne street (corner of St Martin's lane 








OLID GOLD SIGNET RINGS, 


18 carat, Hall-marked, Engraved with Crest, 
42s.; Ditto, *2* massive, for Arms, Crests, and Motto, 
4l. 4s, The Hall-mark is the only guarantee for pure 
grid. avit Luton, finger by fitting a piece of thread, 

l Engraver, 25 Cranbourne 
yr Wo 


ONOGRAMS by OULLETON.— 
GREAT NOVELTIES.—A Design, ro, 





free for fourteen stampa, Five Quire — 
100 Envelopes, stam with mon 
without any charge for the die, 6s,— ULLETON, 


Seal Engraver, 25 — ot (corner of St 
Martin's lane), W.C. 


} Q CHARGE for ENGRAVING 


STEEL DIES, with ARMS, nner, 
ROOGRAM, or ADDRESS, if an order be 





t a ream of the very best paper and 500 eny 
at 11, 1s.; all —8 free, and sent to an oye 
the kingdom for P.-O. — —T. CUL N, 25 


Cranbourne street, W.C 





EW. SHEETS. of COMIO MONO- 


rn pas ye ae Crests, 7s. ; 
Navy Crests snd Me 84 Comic 7 


grees tej at Fann » 28.3 24 Crests, 
Trae of Baines 2s, ; the. Ame of every Marque, 
Mang Baron, and B 25* Bo yt is. each 
sheet, in Colours,—T. CULLETO 


nae 
Engraver, 26 Cranbourne street —“* if fst 
lane), W.C, 


ING CARDS by CULLETON.— 








* Fifty, ving of copper ood whidine 3d, rie ane 
—— “OU i sen tame 

Par street (corner of * Martin’ 3 lane), : 
—— PLATES for MARKING 
———— Ob ee 


Tnitial phate, tn 1s. | “Na 
2s. 6d, A) plate, = sent 
receipt of Ba 4 CULLETON 


Gear acaee nea 


street (corner of 
of ane)" ‘ * 


Oo MORE PILLS OR ANY 
OTHER MEDICINE.—Ssvanty Tuxov- 

ee pense: without 7*5* er - ‘s * 
ARABICA, which restores 
ung and liver, strong 


digestion, sound sleep, X 
nerves, and cures effectual digestion (dyspepsia), 


2s, Set of of Number 





sore throats, catarrhs, colds, noises in the 


teria Satin Steed — oo brs 
irritability idi 
papiation a the heart, heartburn, headache, debility, 
nausea and sickness, dakieg 
t nourishes better than meat, an 
times its cost AE 53— remedies, 
POPE's D BY D oy 


LTH 
BARRY'S eo Hi —Cure No. 68 pte Rome, J aly 
21st, 1966.-'The health of the Holy Father is ex 
lent, since, abandoning ali other remedies 
with w it was pretended to cure the ailments 
—* 8* his * he has confined himself 
7 pleat oft a Se aah which be has pro- 
a at ev mea as pro- 
stag beneficial effect on his hea! 
and His H — —*— praise this excellent 
too h gly. 7 3 Midi. Cure ee arth 
Lord Stuart de Decies, many years’ sgvey kom 
No. 49,832: Fifty years’ indescribable H 
dyspepsia, — asthma, eat ok pation, 
flatulency, s, sickness, and vomiting Maria 
Joly. ure R ye James Roberts, Esq., of 
Frimley, Pie, a thirty years’ diseased lungs, 
spitting of 8 constipation, liver derangement, 
and eafness. In tins, ilb., 28. 9d.; 1alb., 
22s, ; —* in 
DU BARRY and CO., 77 Regent street, London ; 


also at 61 Gracechurch street ; 4 Cheapside; 63 and 
150 Oxford street; and 168 William street, New 


—— ro 
moreover, 
TH 


Western, Mid- | York, 





DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1965. 
INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 





This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dablia Prize Medal. Ite pare, mil, w, deli- 
cious, and very wholesome. Sold in Bottles, 8s. 8d., 
ot the sonal Be ile hendons by » 

principe! Ww p Eagiens ; 
Great a sre, andor, OW —8 
LL Whisky" 
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HEDGES AND BUTLER UTLERY, WARRANTED. —The REAT EASTERN RAILWAY. ARMY CONTRACTS. 
Solicit attention to their — * tanto om Salat WH Witt gp TS fo TABUOUTE —— TENDERS | will be received by the 
pons er sousen oxanes, [E.SUN sites de fuse mt | Henn att te OE | tare Bele ai a 
At 186 208, 248, 308, : charged for MONTHLY TICKETS. a stated, forthe 
hoice Clarets of vari _ * 60s. Peat tak SUPPLY PORAGH oe he her 
Cc = » 608., 728., Seely Mention Knives | Knives "heap Week c place Return Tickets are also issued to ** , from Ist 22 1860, to a. 
GooD pune SHERRY, Dosen. | Dosen. — EXCURSION, TRAIN —— at Office, The Castle, Edinburgh. 
- At 24s, and 308. per dozen. a | od | ad [at am and every M e Castle, u 
Superior Golden Sherry, 960, and 49s. spac haz ry Bes B |i 6] 8s ane er ere Tenders to be received until Noon on the 20th inst, 
Cholee Sherpy-—Pale, , Golden, oF Brown, day O48, e ivory balance) | -. EXCURSIONS to BROXBOURNE and RYE Edinburgh, Lei 
4-inch ivory balaiica — a: 1/16. | 5 9 every Sunday at 10 a.m. and every Mon Pe ee Pt et Piel, 
4-inch fine ivory handles... el. os ound 103 10.80 a.m. Fares 3s, 6d., 28. 6d., and 18. * ‘Nor 
HOCK AND MOSELLE, inch finest African ivory EPPING FOREST. —Excursion Tickets areissued| — Commissariat Office, * 
At ny By ty aby ey and te | pacar] | |G Sunday and Monday. ‘are fan dead is” Ménchester. “Noe 
Port from first class Shi 80s., 368., 42s, | Ditto, with silvered blades... 46. > [43 6 . Tenders to be received until Noon on the 20th inst. 
Very Choice Old Port, ies, 60s,, 728., 84s. Nickel elect slver handles! 29: 138.7 |? 8 — — — e— —22 * ee eel yen Manchester. ’ 
CRAMPAGNE —— Der pace | Kegon, 
At 360,, 428, 488., and 60s, Knives and Forks'and Carve, S|] XREAT NORTHERN  RAIL-| Bumley. Sheffield. 
Hochheimer, Marcobrunner, Budesheimer, Stein- WAY.—On Saturday, 18th September, | Coventry. 4 
berg, Liebfraumileh, 60s; ; —— — — Stein. ILLIAM S BURTON, en Excursion Trains from * will ran as Leeds. — 


berger, 728., 848., to 120s.; Braun , Granhausen, 


— Scharaberg, 488. to 84s. ; 8 ng ” Moselle, 48s., 
viaiay choice ahi * oe oes 

fine old 

stantia, ciryme Chri ot opetial Tokuy, am and 

other rare Wines. 


R old Pale Cognac 4 48s,, 60s., 728., and 


84s. per dozen. 
Foreign Liqueurs of every description. 
On receipt of a post-office order, or reference, any 
quantity will be forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES AND BUTLER. 


LONDON: 155 REGENT STREET, W. 
BRIGHTON: 30 KING’S ROAD, 


(Originally Established A.D. 10.) 


FRAGRANT SOAP. 


Field’s “* United Service,” Soap Tablets, 4d. and 6d, 

each. Lasting fragrance guaranteed; order of your 

Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and see that J. C. and 
J. FIELD is on each tablet. 


Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8.E. 


- FIELD'S PURE 
“SPERMACETI” SOAP, 


8d. and 1s. per tablet, most delicately perfumed. 
This beautiful article is a combination of the 
purest Soap with Spermaceti, the soothing and 
emollient action of which is well known, and it 
is pad compa recommended for children and in- 








See name on each tablet and label. 
Wholesale—36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8.E. 


LAZENBY and SON’S 





* PICKLES, SAUCES, & CO —* 

ob Raseigts tnd Bae ‘ost f the Pickles 
ufacturers o 1 

Seemierioa mine hott 

are com to caution 

the public the inferior which are 


——— Med in in close imitation of their goods, 
with a view to mislead the public—90 Wigmore 
street, Cavendish square a 6 Edwards street, 
a square), and 18 ty street, London, 


ARVEY’S SAUCE— 


B. CAUTION.—The admirers of this cele- 
brated Sauce are * +. ore to observe 
y 


that each Bot LAZENBY and 
SON, bears the the Label uscd used so many years, signed 
Elizabeth Lazenby. 


ELOCIPEDES or BICYCLES 


for EITHER S}iX.—Speed * to Fifty | M 
miles per hour ; self-balancing and propelling; also 
hill ascending. These facts verified by a civil 


engineer. Manufacturin yee * 2 
Sixpence.—W. a G, Esq. pg’s 

Pe —— _Pidding "s phe leonien? lling and 
avin 


row, Walworth road 
ake os pan re of Pid- - 
5 55 


STR gx ys not for an instant to say 
todo by —— — 








Roan will accomplish all he — 


VERLAND TRUNKS for 
INDIA.—IIlustrated Price-lists of Overland 


Trunks, Ladies’ Travelli Portmanteaus, 
laa Bags, Cabin Furniture, will be for- 

on application to THRESHER and 
GLENNY. Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, 
Strand, London. 








SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

Wall Lights and Lustres for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in BRONZE and ORMOLU 
MODERATOR LAMPS, 
and LAMPS for INDIA. 

TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly 
executed. 


All articles marked in plain figures. 
45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
_ Birmingham, Established 1807. 





eT = 


Nae a DEBILITY.— 


ae ICAL WORK, sh 
“hey may be cured AL without ‘th ldo 


si oo —S Addr 























GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGER, by appointment to H. R. H. the Prince 
of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post- 


paid. It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his 
unrivalled stock of 
Electro-plate and Table Catlort, 
Britannia Metal Goods, | Clocks and 
Dish Covers, Hot-water | Baths and Toilet W: 

Dishes, Iron and Brass 
Stoves and Fenders, Bedding, Bed-han, 
— — Bed-room Cabinet Fa 

ture, 
go oe Turnery 

Tee" my Urssd Kettles, Kitchen Utensils, &c. 





With Lists of Prices and Plans of be Bas Has as Poy 
Show-Rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 2, 8, 
and 4 Newman street ; 4, 5, and 6 Perry’s place; and 

1 Newman yard, Lo London. 


Filmer's Easy Ohairs, Oonches, and Sofas. 
THE BEST MADE. 


800 different shapes constantly on view for selection 
and immediate delivery. Easy Chairs made 
to any shape on approval. 


FILMER & SOW, 
UPHOLSTERERS, 


$1 and 32 Berners street, Oxford street, W. 
Factory, 34 and 35 Charles street. 


An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


SAUCE.—LEA & PERRINS. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE.” 


Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 


Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 








Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 





BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 

ts—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and 


sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the 
World. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medi- 
cal Men to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use ofthe steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, 
. soft bandage being worn round ibe way: while the 

uisite resistin sting Rove is su by the MOC- 

IN PAD ATENT L ER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, 
and may be worn during sleep. 

A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss 
(which — fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the 
circumference of the body two inches below the hips, 
being sent to the Manufacturer, 


seen | Mr JOHN WHITE, 228 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Price ofa age Truss, 16s., 218., 268, 6d., and 31s, 6d. 

osta 

aby of a ‘Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s, 6d. 
08 


Price tan Ua Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage 


1s. 10d. 
Post-office Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, Post 
ce, Piccadilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE 


CAPS, &e.—For VARICOSE VEINS, and 
all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the 
LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light he 
texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn on! 
ordinary stocking. Price, from 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 108., 
and 16s. each, ostage 
JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228 
PICCADILLY, LONDON. 





Excellent Beef Tea, for 24d. a Pint. 
SK for LIEBIG COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT of MEAT. Only sort warranted 
genuine by the erie as) 1 Liebig, whose sig- 


nature is on every 
Supplied to the ritish, * au, French, Russian, 
8. 


Duteh, and other 


RESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 37 Old Jewry, London. 





Realised Assetsexceed. . . . £1,120;000 
Annual Income . . .. + + 820,000 
Payments under policies . . « 875,000 
Cash bonus divided * . . . . 200,000 
Gresham is open to receive ———— 
2 from gentlemen of experience and positivn. 





F. ALLAN CURTIS, Actuary and Secretary. 








A. B. 
Ylotora ix 0.& Dt a 11.52 a.m. 
12. 55 p.m. 

‘Aldemegnte street 4 10.15 ,, 12.57 a 
street 10.1 17 ” 12.59 ” 

King’s orose(Gt.N.R. at 10.45 Ls « 


A.—For Huntingdon, Peterboro’, Stamford, Bourne, 
Grantham, Lincoln, Gainsboro’ (via Lincoln), New- 
ark, Retford, Huddersfield, Stockport, Oldham, Ash- 

ton, Stalybridge, Manchester, Macclesfield, Warring- 
» Doneaster, Hull (via Milford), Yor 


B.—For Brigg, Barnetby, Hull'(via Retford), &c. 

At the usual Excursion Fares; each Train return- 
ing on Thursday, September 23rd. 

Further particulars given in bills, which can be 
obtained at an of the above-named London Sta- 
| rt at Company's Receiving Offices in 


Tickets, available from —— iy me be 
obtained on Thursday, 16th Friday, . th'Se Ay 
ber, at King’s-cross Station ; and at the B —* 
Mouth, street, St Martin’s-le-Grand ; 32 Re 
cites; an 264 Holbora, On the mornin the 

uniog of the Trains, Tickets will be obtainable at 
the Ra lway Stations only. 

SEYMOUR CLARKE 
General Manager, 
London, King’s-cross Station, 
September, 1869. 





VERLAND ROUTE—(|™ 


The PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL 
STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY book Passen- 
gers and receive Cargo and Parcels for 

From Southampton. From Marseilles, 








* a -WESTERN. 
missariat Office it Thomas street, Portsmouth. 
Tenders to be received unt Nedey, on 'the Set oat 


Chichester. 
Dorchester. | Portsmouth and Hilsea. 


Commissariat Office, 20 a ay place, Stone- 
Tenders to be received until Noon on the 23rd inst. 


, | Bristol and Horfield. Plymouth, Devonport 

"| Exeter and Topsham. | tle, and Scrals- 
don Forts, Maker Bar- 
racks and Heights. 


SOUTH-EASTERN, 


Office, 4 Castle street, Dov 
Tenders to be recelyed until Noon on the 20th inst. 
Brighton. | Dover. 
t| Canterbury. Shorneliffe. 
CHATHAM. 


Com Office, Barracks, Chatham. 
Tenders to be received until Noon on the 2nd Oct. 
Chatham, 


WOOLWICH, 
Commissariat 5 Artillery Barracks, 
Tenders to be received until Noon on the 2nd Oct. 
aidstone Warley Barracks. 
Woolwich. 
LONDON. 
Com missariat 5 New ey Spring gardens, 
Tenders to be received until Noon on the 5th Oct. 
' Noon on 


Shoeburyness. 


ic aS) — “PE 2 
ALEXANDRIA ” Every _ Sunday, at some including En- uards, 
” 7 a.m, campments on the Sandhurst. 
ADEN Y * ” ” Heath & —5* Halk Windsor. 
ry ey ” ” — of and Conditions of Contract may 
caucurta | Ssturday, 4, | Suntay, Sept. 12, | jeter addressed %> the Senior Commiamariat, Other 
PENANG 2pm. And every | 7.a.m. And every! of the District, or in person, between the hours of 
SINGAPORE ta tener. ete ot™4*y | Ten and Four o'clock, and no Tender will be enter- 
onan Saturday, Sept. 4, /Sunday, Sept, 12, Tenders on tho Py ted Forma must be properly 
2p.m. Andevéry | 7 a.m. And every Ci = ot and no Tender will be noticed 





AUSTRALIA fourth Saturday fourth Sunday 
thereafter | thereafter, 
And all Ports touched at by the British India Steam 
Navigation Company’s Steamers. 
For further particulars, cory 6 the Company's 
Offices, 122 Leadenhall street, London, or Oriental 


place, Southampton. 


COMPENSATION 


IN CASE OF INJURY, AND 








RoW ArT 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


HEAD .OFPFICES.: 





A FIXED SUM tn CASE oF, DEATH 


| CAUSED BY 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
MAY BE SECURED BY A POLICY OF SHB 


Royau Insurance Buiupinos, Lomparp Srazer, 








Reilway Passengers Assurance Company. 


AN ANNUAL PAYMENT OF £3 TO £6 5s. INSURES 
£1,000 AT DEATH, AND AN ALLOWANCE AT THE RATE OF 


£6 Pan WEEK FOR INJURY. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE | 
INSURANCE nan * pr of OR DOUBLE JOURNIES. 


For particulars apply to the Clerks at the a 
Railway Stations, to the Local Agents, 
or at the Offices, 


64 CorRNHILL & 10 REGENT STREET, —2 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 


_— LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Chief Office, No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 
Branch Office, No. 16 Pallmall, London. 








INSTITUTED 1820. 
ding sum assured by this Company, 
— —“ amount to about 
2,800,000L, and the Asse entirely of 
Investments in First-class 


,0001. 
——— — Reserve Fund alone is equal to 


more pine times the Premium 
It will henee be seen that ample RCURITY is 
oe to the P. holders. Attention is 
fovieed to Prospectus of the Company, from 
ich it will appear that all Kinds of Assurances may. 
Thich: it yon tie most moderate terms and the most 


The Company also grants Annuities and Endow- 
ts. 


wiapapectuces may be obtained -}~ Offices as 


above, and of the Agents throughout the Kingdom. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 











FAT ANN SM 


‘srd. He is thus relieved from th 


— — — — Re — — — — 


Rorvat Insurance —— Nonru Joux Srauur, 
LIvERPOOL, 
OAPITAL, TWO MILLIONS STERLING, 
Total Annual Revenue exceeds ... £800,000 
Accumulated Funds in Hand .. ... £1,500,000 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
NEW SOHEME IN LIFE ASSURANOE, 
A COMPLETE LIFE POLICY. 
wand valuable scheme of Life Assurance has 
plete Lite Pole — — for issuing “‘ Com- 
Policies,” securing ers 
following important penne deny 


Ist. The Premium to be paid by the Assured will be 
restricted to a certain fixed number of 
although the life may extend toa mach 


period. 
and. "ie ous Garcons i pers ee 


i 


out su loss, as B Ay A etm pn 

paid the will bold good for a ion- 
ate amount. eperd ead A olicy to be 
completed payments, and discontinued 


after the th a the nsurance may be converted 
into a “ paid-uj " Poliey, whieh will stand good 
for three-twentieths of —— 
eon 
tinuing to pay his Premiums, when failing health 
advanced age, or reduced income might render the 
continuance of such payments difficult. 


Prospectuses, tables, 
specting this scheme may be had application at 
— le Sebesis Iaay Fe Ban We 
Rsront to Annvat Mezting Avevus? 6éru,. 
Nett Fire Premiums received in 1808 . ... 
New Life cs noua In — 


i 


— a og * sta 


out-goings, ..-- ++ eeee 


JOHN H. Mc r. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Seentary in London. 


— gana tila sia 


3 


ve 
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scoTtTdTr ADIBF’S 





CELEBRATED SCOTCH FISHING, SHOOTING, AND TRAVELLING TWEEDS, 


Woven in the Hand Looms, of PURE HIGHLAND WOOLS, and suited for all Seasons and Climates, are on View at the 


ALSO SCOTT ADIE’S FA 


ROYAL SCOTCH WAREHOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


ALWAYS IN GREAT CHOICE. 


MOUS “WATERPROOF” DERR-STALKING AND DRIVING CLOAKS, 








BOYS’ HIGHLAND SUITS MADE TO ORDER 
ENTRANCE AT THE CORNER OF VIGO STREET ONLY. 
HE JERSEY WATER WORKS . THE NEW NOVELS. 
B JERSEY WATER WORKS; RE-ISSUE OF THE WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD. y 
“ The Companies Acts, 1862 and 1867,” whereby the : aga EE 
liability Shareholders is strictly mited to the SIR THOMAS BRANSTON. By WwW 


amount of their su . Capital £50,000 in 


—8 9d gay nek ouly 7s oe 
allotment. on pepation ‘ 
; £2 it; no future call will 


Share on 

exceed £2 10s. per Share, or be made at intervals of 
less than three months, ren = ees 
up in full, and of making such Shares 


2 , Rober ts, and 
€o., Manchester. 
James Jardine, a D villas, Holloway, N. 
Edwin Lancaster, Esq., M.D $., Coroner for 
Middlesex. 
Edward va Esq., United University Club, Pall- 
ENGINEER. 
William Henry Le Feuvre . C.E., F.R.G.S. 
F.G.S., Dowgate hill, City, ne? : 
BANKERS. 
The Consolidated London and Manchester. 
The Old Bank, Jersey, St Helier. 
SoLicrTors. 


In, London: M Allen, Colley, and Edwards, 8 

“Old Jewry, City, E.C. : 

In_ Jersey : Helier Horman, Esq., the 

AUDITORS. 
Messrs Deloitte, Dever, and Hollebone, 4 Lothbury, 
City, E.C. 

Gne to be appointed by the Shareholders. 
SEcRETARY.—Thomas Embery Rees. 


Offices: 3 Westminster chambers, Victoria street,|IN A SELECTION FROM HER LETTERS, WITH AN. INTRODUCTION BY ONE 


58.W 





ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


This Company has been formed for the purpose of 
—— St Helier, the capital and principal port 
of the Island of Jersey, with its environs, containing 
a of about ae to certsin other 

of the Island, an t supply of pure and 
wholesome water, a desidvratum the want of which 
‘has been for eo! years seriously felt by all classes of 
residents 


and visitors, 
An “ Act of the State” for carrying into effect the 


objects of this Com has been passed and regis- 
tered at the R Court by Order of her Majesty's 
Privy Council. 

The water (obtained from Wells) at present used 
in St Helier is scarcely enough for the most necessary 
uses, and is whelly insufficient for sanitary purposes, 
frequently causin to the inhabi- 
tants, as was the case d the last year. 

The Jersey Water Works y (Limited) pro- 


pose to remedy this state of t 


reasonable rate, an ample and cian cei a 


vs|THE WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD, 


WITH ALL. THE AUTHOR'S QUAINT ILLUSTRATIONS, 
| AND MANY OTHERS BY 


LEECE, CRUICKSHANK, and HARVEY. 





In Thirty-six Monthly Parts, price One Shilling each, and in Eight Quarterly Volumes, 


Crown octavo, price Five Shillings each. 
Part I. now ready, and Volume I. ready September 25th. 





London: E, MOXON, SON, and CO., Dover street; and all Booksellers. 


* 





MR BENTLEY’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


>. 





THE LIFE OF CARDINAL POLE. 


By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, Dean of Chichester ; 


Forming the Eighth Volume of the ‘ Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury.’ 
[Ready on the 20th. 


The Life of Mary Russeli Mitford, 





OF HER EARLIEST FRIENDS. 
Edited by A. L'ESTRANGE, Esy. 


ROLAND YORKE. 


A Sequel to ‘The Channings.’ 
By Mrs HENRY WOOD, Author of ‘ East Lynne,’ ‘The Channings,’ &c. 
[Ready on the 20th, 


BREEZIE LANGTON; 








A Cheap Edition of this popular work, with an Tilustration by Putz, forming the New 


Volume of 


BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS, 


To which series is about to be added a beautifully-printed edition of 
MISS AUSTEN’S WORKS. 





RICHARD, BENTLEY, 8 New Burlington street. 





concession to protect them- 
depression and — — Life Department—60 per Cent. of the Premiums on covet Sate —* loss. by fire, and as. the present is 
— — — eps ual all Policies of the Gest re opportune time to benefit by the discount 
neni number —*2 series. 0 4 per cent. per annum allowed on all policies 
Eceneen planer mayen ath ears for | Accumulated Capital (25th Dee,, 1868)——-£1,252,174. | taken out for a longer pevind than one year, the 
the Shares be made to the Bankers of the| The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- eee —8— such insurances being effected. 
Company, or to the Secretary, from whom pro- | sous of good position and character. Bon me al Policies are charged only six years’ 
— and any further information may be Prompt and liberal settlement of claims. 
The 24 * OLONIAI INVESTMENTS.— 2 usual commission allowed on Foreign and) 
» and 4 contract entered into with Messrs The CEYLON COMPANY, Limited, are ° 
aad of W. — A fn ——* rs pre- JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 
street, 8.W., « to eye : 
—— — —B———— with or without ¢ as ONOGRAM S.—The 
—————— orandum and Articles of Assocation, ao et * —— STATIONERY . COMPANY'S CATA- 
intone — em Company’s Solicitors the Office of the ¢ buildings, Old LOGUE and SPECIMENS of MONOGRAMS and 
Pall oe i * be | Broad Company, 8 STATIONERY i free. 
hed atthe Bone Bankes, Solicitors enticgtion may be street, London. BRITISH and FOREIGN STATIONERY 








Fire Business, a.p. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836. 
The whole of the Profitsdivided yearly amongst the 
Members. 


Fire Department—é66 per Cent, of the Premiums paid 


— 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 
1 New Batpor Srager, Buackratans, E.C. 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. _Instituted for 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY, No. 1 Old Broad street (E.C.), 
new * 17 em (W.) Instituted 1803. 
apital, £1,600,000, Paid-up and Invested, £700.000. 
ABOLITION OF FIRE INSURANCE DUTY. 
Insurances against Fire can be effected with this 
Company on every description of roperty, at 
—— rates of premium, and entirely free of 
vlicy-holders, and all intending i 
fe siventage x fe n ng insurers, should 


RETURNS FOR 1869. 
on First Class Risks. 











By order, COMPANY 
RAC AMERON, Secretary. — 4 10, and 12 Garrick street, Covent 


| regarding Loventions and Cop 


Giupent, Author of ‘ Lucrezia Borgia, 
ley Hall Asylum,’ &e. 3 vols. 

A BOOK of HEROINES. . By the Author 

of ‘ Margaret and Her Bridesmaids,’ &c. 3 vols, 

“The heroines of these solumes are most of them 


charming—all of them women worth reading about.” 
—Obeserver. 


HELEN’S FIRST LOVE. By Lady 


BLAKE. 3 vols, 


The MINISTER'S WIFE. By Mrs 
OutpHant, Author of ‘ Salem Chapel,’ &c. 


URSULA’S LOVE STORY. 3 vols. 


“A very pleasant novel.”—Atheneum. 


The VICAR’S COURTSHIP. By Walter 


THORNBURY. 3 vols. 


VIOLA. By the Author of ‘Caste, 
‘Pearl,’ &c, 3vols. — [Just ready. 


HURST and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlbro’ st. 


MIDDLE CLASS AND CIVIL 
SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 


— — 


EW and APPROVED TEXT 


BOOKS on ENGLISH HISTORY, con- 
structed specially for the use of Pupils preparing for 
Public Examinations, with copious Biographical and 
Constitational Notes, Examination Questions, &c., 
necessary for E. xaminees, but not to be found in any 
other School Histories. By Mr Rossrr Ross, late 
Lecturer on History, Normal College, Cheltenham. 


I. OUTLINES of ENGLISH HISTORY, 
for Junior Olasses. Revised Edition. Price 


28. 6d., cloth. 

“We foretell that these ‘ Outlines’ will soon be 
in the hands of all who are preparing for one or other 
of our numerous literary tournamegts.”—Papers for 
the Schoolmaster. 


Il. MANUAL of ENGLISH HISTORY, 
for Senior Classes. Revised Edition. Price 
5s. 6d., cloth. 

As a practical Text Book for the student, it is 

exacily adapted to his wants, and from experience 

we can affirm, that he will find in it all his studies 
may ‘equire. The arrangement is excellent.”— 

English Journal of Education. 

ndon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 


On October ist, will be published, 
HE ODES and EPODES o 


* Shir- 








pos Introduction and Commentaries. By ioap 


YTTON. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edin- 
burgh and London. ° 

E PORQUETS STANDARD 


FRENCH WORKS: 


DE PORQUET’S Le TRESOR de l'ECOLIER 
FRANCAIS, for turning Euglish into French 


at Sight. 3s, 6d. 
FRENCH INTERLOCUTOR (Complément du 





Trésor, 3s. 6d. 
PARISIAN GRAMMAR: 3s. 6d. 
CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES, adapted to 


the Parisian Grammar, 3s. 6:1. 
FRENCH and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 4s. 6d. 


bound. 
SECRETAIRE PARISIAN. 3s. 6d. 
HISTOIRE d@’ANGLETERRF. 3s. 6d. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND to Translate into French. 


3s. 6x. 
TRADUCTEUR HISTORIQUE (Second French 
Reading-Book). 3s. 6:. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 


ABOLITION OF PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS . 
Just published, in 8vo, pp. 350, price 5s. cloth, 


ISCUSSIONS in the United 


Kingdom, France, Germany, and the Nether- 
lands, on the ABOLITION of PATENTS; Speeches 
and Papers by Count Bismarck, M. CaEVALIER, 
R. A. Macriz, M.P., Sir Rounopiu Patuse, M P., 
Lord Sraniey, M P., James Srtatine, E+q, &e.: 
with Suggestions as to International Arrangements 





ate 
ndon: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., 


Pa'ernoster row. 
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